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iBSTBACT 

Presenting inforaatlon drawn priaarlly frca 
interviews and visits to abandoned, operating, and restored country 
schools in Nebraska, this report is part of the country School Legacy 
Project, intended to study the role rural schools played in the 
history of the frontier and to locate and preserve infexaaticn ' 
related to country schools. The re cart focuses on sis phases of the 
country school experience: schools as historic sites; schools as 
coasunity centers; the role of the rural school in Iserlcanizing 
ethnic groups: curriculua: the role of the teacher: and the future of 
the country schools. Indicating that Nebraska aay be at the forefront 
in attenpting to preserve the rural school tradition, the report 
describes nearly 30 rural schools that have been restored as juseuas 
and the research effort that exaainsd and photographed iearly 100 
existing country school buildings that are potential historical 
sites. (NEC) 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL LEGACY: HUMANITIES ON THE FRONTIER 

The Mountain Plains Library Association is pleased to be involved in this 
project documenting the country school experience Funding of this project 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled us all to work with the several state-based Humanities 
Committees' as well as many other state and local libraries, agencies and 
interested citizens. We are deeply impressed not only by the enthusiasm for 
this work by all concerned but by the wealth of experience brought to bear m 
focusing attention on-and recapturing—this Important part of history, and 
how we got here. This project seems to identify many of the roots and "charac- 
ter formation" of our social, political and economic institutions in the West 

Already the main Project objective seems to be met. stimulating library usage 
and increasing circulation of historical and humanities materials in this region 
Public interest is rising in regional, state and local history. Oral hlstorv programs 
are increasing with greater public participation. The study of genealogv-and 
the search for this information-is causing much interest In consulting— and 
preserving-historical materials what has been started here will not end with 
this project. Tlv Immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
for any who wis ) the program, film, and exhibit. There will be more discussion 
of—and action on-the issues involving the humanities and public policies, 
past and present. The Mountain Plains Library Association is proud to he n 
partner in this work, the Country School Legacy, and its contribution to under 
standing humanities on the frontier 

Joseph J Anderson 
Nevnuij Siatt: LibrfitUMi 
Past President 

Mountain Plains Library Association 
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Nebraska and the Country School Legacy 
In 1980, the Mount* in Plains Library Association, employing a grant 
from the national Endowment for the Humanities, authorised a study of the 
rural schools of an eight-state area. This report is the Mebraaka section 
of that investigation. 

acting in accordance with directions supplied by Andrew Gulliford, the 
Project Director, three people in Mebraaka have Men primarily responsible 
for the research phase. Miss Saner* Scofield of Chadron State College 
has covered the western tiers of counties. James Dertien, Librarian for the 
Bellevue public Library, has studied rural schools in the eastern section. 
As humanist for the state, I have dealt generally with the central counties. 
This report will make use of materials from their findings. 

Although project directions suggested we might consider as "rural' 1 
those schools having up to six teachers, we have more than not concentrated on 
those with but one rr two. Whereas a part of the problem in interpreting 
statistical analyses of rural schools is that governmental agencies often 
consider as "rural," a town of up to 2,500 inhabitants, for purposes of this 
• study, we have emphasised the one-teacher school often situated ir a comparatively 
isolated area t and in a rural setting. 

An Important feature of our efforts has been its oral history wherein 
we have plae*d on tapes the experiences of a variety of people— present and 
pest rural schoolteachers, students, and county superintendents, as well as 
others who have had experience with country schools. As a rule we have 
photographed these participants. Our interviews will be substance for 
scholarly research into the American scene. Also, with an eye toward the future 
of historical studies, asoecially those having to do with "material" culture, 
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we have secured information (photographs included) on two kinds of rural school 
buildings— those refurbished and presently Barring as museums and those which 
preservation agencies might decide to convert into historical sites . Many of the 
latter group are presently used for teaching purposes. In these attempts, we 
have gathered data on where rural school aemoribilia may be found, and have 
v acquired, as one instance, a complete set of school board records dating from 
early IMG's. While those two portions of our research have dealt with 
"primary" materials, we have also compiled an extensive bibliography consisting of 
county, school district, and state history sources plus "literary" accounts 
of the rural school experience. In these efforts, we have received help from 
many agencies—libraries, museum organisations, historical societies, both state 
and local, colleges and other educational groups- Scores of individuals 
have come forward with offers of assistance* These materials will be placed 
in a central depository In each state and an index to each state's collection 
will be d isseminated. 

What motives lead one to such a study of our heritage? Can one suppose 
♦ ^ c * Rslnhold Miebuhr was correct when he pointed out several decades ago 
that as a nation we are lately (and cconendably) becoming more conscious of 
our past, and, having lost our "innocence," will therefore come to act in more 
mature ways whit with an improved recognition of our history, as Walt Whitman 
and T. S. Uliot have both noted, of the "pastness of the present"? Is to 
Nebraska itself, we hope that the pastness of the country school can bring to 
us a better recognition of the present situation in education. 

Several factors may account for our present Investigations into the 
rural schools of Nebraska; an$, whereas students of the culture of this state may 
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also be blessed with a portion of that historical awareness which JJiebuhr 
attributed to our nation, some factors may be distinctive in a few ways* 

To use the phrasing of Walt Whitman as he exulted, over the vastness 
of our country, Nebraska is a "varied and ample land," measuring about 
200 fcy 500 miles. It has had a great number of school buildings to match 
its space. This large area was settled in a comparatively brief span of 
yaars. Despite the first school house being built in 1822 Just outside the 
walls of Pt. Atkinson on the Missouri River north of Omaha, the majority of 
Nebraska's schools were constructed nearly within a fifty-year span, from the 
beginning of territorial settlement to the end of the nineteenth century, when 
virtually all of its empty lands had been taken up. Also, during the period of 
the state's raoid settlement, the public school movement burgeoned, inis - 
fact, added u> the great influx of iiasi grants who wished educational advantages 
for their children, led to the forestation of the plains with rural school 
buildings* 

Since many of those buildings erected within the last century are still 
^ standing, Hebraskans have a vivid bep*6se visual sense of their heritage in 
ruraJ, schools. In the state in 1979-80, they existed in relative profusion 
£• ^ with over few hundred of the nation 1 s total of over 1100. Often, one can see 
them aJong an interstate highway near a metropolitan center or tucked away in 
a remote area thirty or forty miles avay from a population center. Still 
predominantly rural, a majority of the population h*s had some knowledge of 
the country school in one form or another, although the incidence of their 
contacts is undoubtedly lessening* 
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Further, controversies over consolidating the rural schools arise 
•▼•ry few veers and keep thm in the public eye. Also, in recant years, 
the American public has heard that its "modern" educational system is not i 
effective as it should be, and seeking a palliative for this ailmeat, some 
have advocated a return to what it was that the rural schools did for them 
or their grandparents. Such nostalgic reasonings have brought the rural 
schools into the forefront of attention again. 

This report will deal with several phases of the country school 
experience. The first concern will be on these school* as historic sites. 

F 

The second will be on them as community centers. The third will assess 
the role of the rural school in Americanizing ethnic groups. A succeeding 
chapter will deal with curriculm., another with the role of the teacher in 
her little school, and a final chapter with its future. 

I. 

Contrary to my early expectations, I discovered that Kebraflkans 
are in the forefront in attempting to perpetuate the rural school tradition. 
They have preserved a fairly large number of rural schools. While the 
list I will submit here is not a definitive one, JR. though I suggest that 
one might profitably be made, I can report on enough of them to demonstrate 
that the citisens of this state have had a deep interest in our educational 
past. Following a discussion of those schoolhouses presently serving as 
historic sitae,. I will comment on some that could conceivably be added to 
them. This series will first consider the eastern part of the state, for it 
there that settlement began and school districts ware first formed. 
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2& Qam QZSSl School. On June 26, 1980, Marvin 7. Kivett, Nebraska 
Historic Preservation Sitea Officer for the Nebraska Historical Society, 
announced that the Camp Creek School, District 54 in. Otoe County, had been 
entered into the National Register of Historic Places. This school district, 
located eight miles south of Nebraska City, close to the Missouri Hirer, had 
been founded under an impetus supplied by Congregationalist Church nan bars 
newly arrived from Connecticut and other Eastern states. George ?. Lee assisted 
in setting up a schoolhouse in Bain's Grove, also the site of a Sunday school. 
Lee had served a tern in the Territorial Legislature in 1858 where he voted to 
eatabliah a systan of schools. No records exist to testify that school wi 
ever held. 

In 1861, Alexander Bain, also a member of the Territorial Legislature 
but in 1859, gave a conditional deed for the site on which the school building 
stood: 

Conditional Deed, Alexander Bain and wife 

to 

School directors of Mat. #1 /later 5Uj 
Piled for record Sept. 30, 1861 at 10 A.M. 

Aug. 13, 1861 entered between Alex Bain and wife Eleanor A. Bain 
of Otoe County to school district directors and their successors in office, 
for sua of 1 dollar. Convey 18 sq. rods for purpose of building a school 
house, and keep property well fenced. Also agreed that if school is 
abandoned property shall revert back to party of first part. 1 

Soon after tie Civil War cose statehood for Nebraska and with it in 1869 

an Act to Establish a Systan of Public Instruction for the State of Nebraska. 

Somehow in the transitional process involving a change of state officials, 

District 1 became District 5A. Finally in 187^.75 this comparatively redord- 

less schoolhouse gave way to a brick struoture, the one now on the National 

Register. 

In 1875, H. K. Raymond, County Superintendent of 3chools for Otoe County, 
submitted- a report to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction regretting 
that such ciroumetaneea as the grasshopper "raids- had militated against the 
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beat interests of the schools, but he found much positive to say. Of the 
county's seventy-eight schoolhouses, two were stone, twelve brick, sixty frame, 
Mid three either log or dug-outs. The average value of the wood fchoolhouses 
was $529.50, he reported, while that of the brick was $4,075.00. Presumably, 
the Camp Creek School fall within the latter category. District. 54 drew his 
"high commendation," along with others for "manifesting a . . . laudable emulation 
in supplying their children with a home during their school hours which may 
at once be a source of pleasure and profit to them." 

Other districts had not done so well by their children— "some districts 
sre too well satisfied with their uncomfortable, dilapidated and miserable 
tenements, hardly fit for man or beast." Several had broken panes of glass 
in their windows. The plaster was off and foundations were both poor and 
unbanked. Some had no hooks, nails, or shelves for the children's clothing 
or lunch buckets. Others had no broom. Raymond's criticism extended to the 
outhouses. How, he asked, could the morals of their children be otherwise than 
contaminated with the public exposure such facilities often afforded? 
He would be in favor of requiring every district to erect one or more suitable 
outhouses and to keep them in good repair. Hot wishing to damn absolutely, 
he saw encouraging signs thnt these unconcerned districts would improve things. 

Visitors to the new Camp Creak School will find an up-to-date building, 
with indoor toilets installed in 1975 run on water piped into the building 
by the Rural Mater District Ho. 1. They will notice the electric lights that 
have replaced the kerosene lamps and reflectors ranged along the walls. 
Shades and curtains now cover the windows as against the wooden shutters of 
earlier times. The old board floor is covered. Further, they will see that the 
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school is still in session, vith six students taught by Mrs. Martha Brief. 
The building is stuccoed and is, in the words of Mrs. Brief, in "pretty good 
condition. " The equipment for teaching is as modern as that in any other 
school. It is served by Educational Servioe Unit #4 based in Auburn. When 
asked whether any special use is Bade of this now "historic site," Mrs. 
Brief replied that, while visitors would be welcome, thus far there bad been 
none. The only notice the school had received up to January, 1981, was a 
plaque. 2 

£S£ffj£ School. The x or tones of St. Deroin School were intimately tied 
in with those of the Missouri River and the small town the school served. In 
1853, Joseph Deroin, a half-breed, laid out the settlement as a trading and supply 
post for Missouri River traffic. In 1858, a subscription school was organised 
but superseded in 1866 by a public school. It was a wooden structure, one 
fortunately short-lived, if this description by the Nemaha County superintendent 
is an apt one: 

The school house is rather inferior to any. I will not attempt 
to describe it, as Judge Rltter informs us here a new one will be erected 
soon. However, we will speak of the stove. Judge says it is the best 
in the state. We do not know how that is, but we can say of a truth 
here, -it is the best in the County. This is to their credit; it ought 
to be in a better house and hope it will be as another year rolls around. 

Judge aitter's forecast was accurate. In 1872, a brick sehoolhouse supplied 

a better- building for the supposedly "best" stove in the county. It was a good- 

sitdd structure and housed sixty-one students that year. Around the turn of the 

contury, however, difficult times came for the village of St. Deroin, at its 

senith having 300 habitants. The Missouri River began to change its banks (1908) 

and destroyed the town eventually. Its citisens decided to relocate the school 
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building on a bluff though still within the townsite. For six months, the 
salvaged school served thirty students, but the town of St. Deroin began to 
dwindle away as a river portage. Prom 1909 to 19U, Nemaha County operated 
the school as District 56. 

In 1978, the Nebraska State Game and Parks Connission restored the 
brick building erected in 1872 and moved in 1908. The Commission sought to 
make the restoration, in its terms, "as authentic as possible." It researched 
old photographs, studied the ruins of the structure thoroughly, and interviewed 
former teachers and students. 3 

TJtt £cuni& SshaaX' In 1973, a Historic Preservation Team under the 
national Park Service laid out plans for a $31,000.00 project designed to preserve 
the Freeman School and to make it a part of the Homestead national Monument, 
situated near Beatrice, which commemorates the original homestead of Daniel 
and Agnes Freeman, often considered as the first plot of land to be filed for 
under the Homestead Act of 1862. Their plana materialised . In 1976-77 the 
school building waa completely restored.^ 

Five famines lived within the district when it was formed in 1868. One 
of these was Daniel Freeman's, whose homestead is the present site of the 
Homestead Mational Monument. In ths spring of 1871, a log building valued at 
$5.00 was used in the newly formed District 21. <ienry Wagoner, the teacher, then 
eighteen taught seven children during the spring sessioft-q^d earned $75.00. 
The next fall he taught three months for $112.00. 

The log building gave way to a brick sobool looated in a new site on a 
plot of land purchased for $1.00. The brick was made locally, possibly by T. H. 
Freeman, rather than by Daniel Freeman, as was once claimed. But it is Daniel 
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freeman's name that has bean best remembered, since it is associated with 
the "original* bonsestead. It is remembered for still another reason. In 1899, 
the teacher, Miss Bdith 8eecher,~ asked the school board for permission to conduct 
religious exercises in the school. It was granted. She read passages from th* 
King James version of the Bible, sang songs from a gospel hysn book, and offered 
prayers to Cod. Diaiel Preensan objected to these religious observances and 
petitioned the state superintendent of schools, William R. Jackson, to stop them. 
Jackson thought them not improper, commenting that the Bible did not promote 
the causes of any sect but was, rather, a classic that would teach moral lessons. 

In further litigation involving the (fcge County District Court and 
eventually the Nebraska Supreme Court, the latter body found that the exercises 
were sectarian and thus in violatior of the state constitution. While later 
clarifying its position, the state court decided that the mere reading of the 
Bible was not unconstitutional and became so only when the teacher beearae a 
propagandist for a particular sectarian viewpoint, following this judgment, 
the teacher went on with Bible reading sans interpretation or exegesis. ' 
To ensure against a further violation of the state constitution, Freeman, 
once an intelligence apent for the Onion Army, visited school often. 

Improvements came, as they did for most rural schools, A woodshed and 
wter closet were added just outside the schoolhouse in 1916, a relatively 
early time for the latter item. In 1914, the Dempster Company put in a new 
water well. Electric lights came rather late, it would seem, in 1940. The first 
monthly electric bill was $0.75. In ttttt same year, the teacher drew $55.00 per 
month but by 1950 the district paid $140.00. The total cost of operating the 
scho<£ in 1950 was $2595*42, in 1954, $3012.40, and in 1964, $5443.10. This 
last amount, the whole lost for educating seventeen children for a school year, 
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whila conaidarably oort than tha $75.00 apant in 1371, saaaa hardly a lavish 
axpanditura, avan for 1964. 

Tha hrick building aarvad tha traa aa a polling placa, as community 
oantar for dabataa, litarary aociaty aaatings, and aa a placa of naating for 
tha Pirat Trinity Lntharan Church in tha 1870' a. It fall only two yaara ,hort 
of baing uaad aa a achoolhouaa for ona hundrad yaara. Sohool vaa diacontinuad 
in 1968: 

Tha achool atanda quiet now. Tha aounda of tha taaehcr's ball, 
tha ohlldran at raoaaa and tha Sunday hymna ha*a fad ad, juat aa tha 
tallgraar pralria baa all but diaapoaa-ad. Today tha aohool givaa ua 
a window to tha paat—a small glimpaa of lif* on tha pralria frontiar. 5 

Ssbaal SR Xl* SsaMSR ILaII- W«et of tha Fraaman aohool in Jafferaon 
County aita anothar raatorad ona-room achoolhouaa with a long history of ita own 
and with atill othar hiatorical eonn^tiona. It la District 10, cosnonly cwllad 
'School on tha Oragon Trail." Juat aoroaa tha road from this school, locatad 
ona-half ndla south of tha Big aaudy Craak and ona-balf mile north of tha 
iittla Blua RlTar, la the cita of tha Oragon Trail. 

Lika tha St. Deroin School and othara, tha ganaral araa around Diatrict 
10 firat had a aubacription schccl, backed by Joal Halray and taught by Valantina 
Kyla. Ita '.arm vaa thraa months. Thraa yaara la tar a tarritorial diatrict 
achool board fixad tha diatrict' s boundaries and employed a taachar. Tb.a year 1869 
aaw it aa tha Marldian School in tha townaita of Meridian, a villaga that nay 
hare baan devastated in 1875 by a tornado. Tha town waa not rabuilt but tha 
achoolhouaa waa. Around 1890, however, so many pupila wara living at a diatenee 
from it that patrons lookad around for a nor a cantral location and mored tha 
building to its preaant aita on land daadad by Jacob and Wilhamlna Dain for aa 
long as a achool building aat thara. About 1900 tha praaant frame building 
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reolaeed- the old structure which sold for thirl* dollars to Jacob Dein who used 
i* ' lumber to erect farm buildings.^ 

Through the next six decades, teacher succeeded teacher, enrollment ^ 
swelled, then declined, and improvements in school tsxtbooks oaoe along. 
Finally it teeaae difficult to find a teacher for the 1960-61 tern at which 
time the district voted to contract with the neighboring town of Alexandria 
to accept its students. Pour ▼ears later, its patrons dissolved the district, 
and the school which had served the rural area for nearly a century shut its 
doors. 

It shut its door* as an educational institution, but kept them open in a 
sense to preserve the memory of the rural school. The year following the 
dissolution of the district, the Jefferson County Historical Society and the 
Alexandria Community Club leased the property for ninety-nine years and began to 
preserve the buildings— the schoolhouse, two privies, and a shed— as a museum. 
A leaflet distributed by the two sponsoring organisations states that it is 
open every Sunday from three ^o six p. m., or by the special oooperation ef 
George Dein, a farmer who lives east and north of the schoolhouse one and 
one- bilf miles. The museum itself is located two miles east and two south of 
Alexandria, 

On the grounds ou.. one stone marker commemorates the Oregon Trail. 
It was placed there in 19U by the school district and the State of sebraska. 
Two stone and bronse markers, erected in the 1960's end 1970's, similarly 
memorialise the Pony Express and the Mormon trek. A wooden sign notes the two 
sponsoring agencies. As with the Camp Creak School, District 10 is now a designated 
State of Nebraska Historic Place. Its inside furnishings are quite as they were 
when school closed in I960, though, as a museum, it holds mush of the meaoribilir 
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of the country school of many years past. 

fl&ltrifit 1Z» MIL SfiUtiZ. In an ch with low population and with no large 
or «v«n medium-slsed cities, the Polk County Historical Society has created a 
museua coupler that seens especially, to stand out. Aa»ng its holdings in Osceola 
are an old-tine "Grandpa's" shop with forge, harness, fly nets and tools of a 
long gone day, a German Lutheran Church with all its original furnishings moved in 
from north of the city, a complete barbershop, the first postoffice in the county 
dating from 1870, an original log house built in 1872, a sod house constructed 
within the last few years, and a mansion, the Mickey house, built in 1884. by John 
H. Mickey, a former Nebraska governor. Within this cluster of buildings sits the 
schoolhouse which once served neighboring District 17. 

It is equipped Just as it was, with a few additions. The outside toilets, 
the merry-go-round, the outdoors pump, books, desks were left intact. There 
are period outer garments hanging in the vestibule where a water bucket and 
wash basin are placed for an often chilly use. Text-books and pictures dating 
back to the early days of the district in the 1880' s hsve been donated by residents 
of the Osceola area. 

Using the resources of the school-museum, the Historical Society gave a 
Christmas school program one year. Another time, Mrs. Mildred Hodman, drawing 
on her memories, and her Mother's, as former rural school teachers, had classes 
in reading, art, arithmetic, and geography. In an October, 1980, meeting 
held at the Senior Citlsena' Center in Stroasburg, Mrs. Plodman led classes in 
such subjects as Reorasks history and mental arithmetic. The participants 
wore clothing reminiscent of pioneer times. 7 

Xha. gujninghjin zahsal, fiacLJitt HUua* Ml flcanaai * The 

sehoolhouses Just discussed have- been displayed in a more or less degree 
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for public viewing. The next two or thro*, in lino can bo said to serve the 
general public, of course, but *ey have taken up a different function- 
that of being invslved in the day-to-day educational processes of present- 
day school children. 

Jhj gynaingfati" JSbSSl, District jjj, M9 situated in Newman Township, 
seven miles northweax of Valparaiso in Saunders County. Like most other rural 
school districts in Eastern Nebraska, it has a history running back to the dates 
of first settlement. The original building burned in the 1930' s but was 
rabuilt where the first sat. As many as thirty-two children attended the school, 
often carrying their own water to school, sitting three at a desk on occasion, 
and running outdoors to the outaouses at recess time. 

Because, in 1966, caly four youngsters lived in the district, the school 
board contracted elsewhere for their instruction. There it sat for nine years 
until the Nebraska State Fair Board purchased it and moved it to the State 
Fair gounds <n Lincoln where it, along with such other buildings as the Hudson 
log cabin and the early-day Roca depot, now" constitutes Heritage Village. The 
Lincoln Public Schools permit students to spend one day each as members of 
ioeial studies classes in this building that they can experience actually one 
phase of their state's history. 8 

£]«. Qlbta p 3sh2al *i ibft £fiBbE tiuasm. Materials supplied by the officials 
of Stuhr Museum tell the story of how this one-room rural school came to be a 
part of its complex* 

In August, 1967, a on* room, white frame school, house in 
excellent condition was moved from northwest of Gibbon, in Buffalo 
County, to Stuhr Museum. It was donated by Dr. Kenneth Pier son of Neligh, 
Nebraska, who attended the school in the 1930's, 

The county superintendent's records of School District 25 show this 
school must have been in relation in 1876, and it could possibly have 
been used a year or two earlier* / 

The floor frame of tongue and groove and dowel construction confirms 
the date- of construction the building. The side walls and windows 
are believed to be of a later construction. Museum officials estimate that 
the desks, stove and othex furnishings inside the school building were 
manufactured and placed in the building near the turn-of-the-century. 
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The bell tower and vood window frames (used to replace alumimna 
counter parts) eta* from an unused building near Prague, Nebraska. The 
very old lightning rod and weather vane earn from Prague, also* 9 

Stuhr Museum has a fairly extensive list of books ones used in rural 

schools. Older titles include Jamas Kontieth's First Lessons £g Geography , 

1363; Harper* s School Geography- ca* 1875; Joseph H. Allen's & Jtaal st 

Instruction Xu Uiifi, 1887; Patterson's Cocmon School Speller. 1874; £ Compete 

Arithmetic. O^ftl £r& Written. 1878; and the well-known Palmer Method g£ Business 

Siting. 1915. 

The Stuhr Museus cooperates with the Grand Island School District in a umy 
that makes good use of tin Gibbon School* Each grade aligns a special topic, say 
one in Hebraska history, with special artifacts at the school, in what is now a 
Grades I~VI program. A portion of the following release speaks for this 
joint effort: 

Grade IT, which averages about 480 students each year, utilises the 
museum's rural school* After prework in the classroom studying rural school 
instruction, one class a day is transported to the museum by school vans* 
The class is then divided and each half rotates at lunch tine. Half the 
class spends half a day in school. The ichoolhouee is well supplied with 
early texts, slates, slate pencils, straight pens end ink* The cites does 
spelling bees, penmanship exercisee, and studies Nebraska history and 
geography* Students and teacher are responsible tcu carrying in firewood 
and water. Recess is tlma for such games as hoop rolling and Red Rover* 

Once the museum employed former rural school teachers* As it became more 

difficult to find them, it had to use those from *the regular classroom* 

After one-half of the students have their half -day in the rural school, they 

move to the blacksmith shop where they have a hands-on activity. The basic 

philosophy of the museum study, one similar to that practiced at Old Stur- 

bridge ViUag* in Connecticut, is to let the students see, handle, and work with 

the artifacts, Obviously a day soent studying in a rural school setting will 
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impress a situation on the students' minds in a way thftt will complement 
the mors abstract mods of reeding words alone. In traveling around the state in 
recent years and being concerned with whether the humanities have Bade use of 
mus sum facilities in any systematic way, I here learned of very few programs 
such as those at the State Fair school and Stuhr, of few where curriculum 
makers seem sufficiently aware of the artifact as symbol , which , when looked 
into closely, will tell the viewer so ouch of what lies behind it, or is encom- 
passed in it* As a systsm of study used by literary critics, it yields surprising 
results and will be similarly effective for teachers in such other areas as 
social studies* 

As a last note on the educational use of their museum, Warren Rodgers, 
the educational officer, has recently received a mini-grant from the Nebraska 
Ccaadttee for the Humanities to take the museum to all schools in Hall County. 
Bis touring collection of artifacts, housed in compartmentalised trunk*, will 
be programed into classrooms for two weeks per school* It will include photos, 
teacher guides, suggested activities, and evaluation sheets* Considering the 
problems involved in transporting students to the museum, it is well that students 
learn of the pioneer heritage through such artifacts that can be bundled into 
trunks even though the ideal would be to have them attend the school itself, 
as the Grand Island students do* 

McCorkiiidale Sgfcfiai* j&ZBft SfiUtfl* The September 26, I960, edition 

of the VjjuBl SfM&Z, a Wayne 3tate College newspaper, shows Dr. Iyle Seymour, 
President of USC, explaining a planetarium of fifty years ago to a group of 
children dressed in the- garb of that or an earlier time, in a one-room school* 
house whose* furnishings appear to be about eighty years old* in issue of the 
&ZBK £tal2r dated September 29, 1900, bat a photograph showing Mrs* Shirley 
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Hamer, a teacher at West Elementary School in Wayne, conducting a class with 

hsr fourth pad* students st ths same schoolhouss. They too are dressed in the 

i 

clothing of the early twentieth century. It is not exactly a aovel experience 
for Mrs. Bauer. She was the last teacher ia this building when it was situated 
in the country. 

This one-rooa structure on the Wayne State campus, is the McCorldLndale 
School, named for Miss Mantle MeCorkiadale, an education teacher on the Wayne 
cajipus from 1920 to 1949. Formerly, it was District 13 in the county. The 
Wayne State Foundation restored it in period items of the 1890-1910 decades. 
The building itself, a typical "box-car" kind so cemm throughout the land, 
is about one hundred years old. Besides the old furniture which includes a 
parlor organ ano a potbellied stove, there is a collection of 250 textbooks, 
all at least fifty years old, and two sets of sncyclopedias, one published in 
the 1880* s. The building, acquired in 1966, serves, in the Wayne Herald's tents, 
"as an official Nebraska Centennial museum to recognise an era in Nebraska 
education to which Wayre State College made an e*rly significant contribution." 
At the dedication in 1966, poet John G. Meihardt, whoa I will cite lster, 
spoke about his memories of rural school education. 10 

SSQAfi XftZifX Sehaal jjj Tm-h.uV Park . In 1970, the "Little Red 
Sehoolhouse," standing unused in Goose Valley three niles northeast of the 
village of Bervyn, caught the eye \t Grin H. Talbot of Broken Bow. Through 
his efforts, the City of Broken Bow\ bought this building and aoved it to 
Tomahawk Park in the northwestern edge of the city. There, it is maintained 
by the Broken Bow Retired Teachers' Association which furnished it with old 
desks, books, a globe, and other fixturee. On one occasion st least, the 
Custer County Association of Retired Teachers held one of its meetings there. 
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This tm-lika struotura with a nail aatryway, thraa- vindowa on aach aid*, atanda 
in Toaahawk Park "aa a tributa," atataa tha Cjniax Countr Chltf in ita Saptaabar 
15, 1979, iaaoa, -to tha rich heritage of the pioneer, and dadioatad taaehara who 
adneatad tha aren children deepite aeny inconvenience, and lack of aaterlale. » n 
In thia fanaral araa, at Callaway, oiti.ene thara hare raatorad a foraer one- 
room country aehool and have plaoad it in thai? Seven Valleye Muaaox. 

Several .ebool-auseuas baTo baan oatabliahad in South Cantral Nebraska. 
In Lexington, in 1959, tha Raad faaily ja-eaanted to tha Dawson County Hiatorioal 
Sociaty a ona-rooa achool, foraarly Diatrict 55. It waa aat on tha grounds of 
Manorial Park and. later in 1972 aoved aaxt to tha Hiatorioal Sooiety'e nueeua 
building for peraanont diaplay. It ia aquippsd with tha furnitura aoraal to tuoh 
achoolhousea-doubla disks, pot-bellied etove fitting front cantor, laap 
braekata, a Taatibula for lunch., and ooata, wall aapa, and ,the inevitable 
Piotura of Qaorg. Washington. Tha anaeoa a^nagaaant ia in tha prooaaa of lining 
up tha aany pioturas it baa of oldar aehools and thalr patrons and ohildran.12 

Tha saall town of Sdlson In Purnaa County. acred a aohoolhouaa into ita 
oity park. Diatrict 102 waa aituatad thraa and ona-half ail., .outh of Ediaon. 
Plrat foraad in 1896, tha district had its last school in 1935 and was di.eolved 
in 1949, but tha building aat unusad until 1968 whan it was aoved into Idiaon. 
Its Sebreeka Historical aarkar bills it aa -Tha Saall Schoolhousa, • and 
rightly so, for it aaasnras fourtaan by eixteea faat. Mrs. Clara Oaray, tha 
caratakar in Idiaon, noted that for soaa tlaa it waa ragardad to ba tha aaalloat 
■ohoolbouaa in tha atata but it was latar laarnad that such was not tha eaaa.^ 
tor H UItUi, *U, CjaJsUtt Adolph Thualn, who baeaaa a bankar 

in Caabrldge, atartad to achool at Sunny Hillaida tjxar ailaa southaaat of 
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Cambridge la 1896 at the age of six. A. number of Tears later be bought the 
building for the City Park at Cambridge and he and his sister (name not given) 
moved ik in. A frame building about twenty by thirty feet, with the usual 
three windows on each side and the small vestibule, and pump outside, it 
occasionally serves teachers as a place to hold classes. 14 ' Quite close to 
Cambridge, Orleans also has a country achoolhouae, once called the Midway School, 
District 76. It was' located between Alma and Orleans and is now a part of the 
Harlan County Museum. 

Wgrfi &11&02, Pioneer Villa ga. Mindan . The school-museums thus far 
discussed hare come from the work of some non-profit organisation like a city, 
a state or a county historical society. The Warp School, a part of the large 
Pioneer Village complex at Mind en, is privately owned. Owner Harold Warp, 
Chicago industrialist and a former student of this rural school, had it moved 
into Mind en completely intact about 1947 when school was discontinued in it. 
It is equipped exactly as it was at that time, all of the textbooks, for 
instance, remain locked up in bookcases as are the school records. 

I will next consider country schools in the Western third of the state. 
My principal source of information will be an essay prepared by Miss Sandra 
Seofield for "The Country School Legacy" in January, 1981. Throughout the 
1940' s and 50' s, one might hare expected to see a rural schoolhouse every 
five or six miles even in this densely populated area. Though our state still 
ranks high in numbers of country school districts, the 430 or so that remain 
are but e fraction of what there were once. In the vast 2,063 square miles of 
Sioux County, for example, there are now only fifteen school districts and 
thirteen schools whereas at an earlier time there were eighty-five districts, 
most of which were country schools. Dawes County, as another instance, once formed 
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U9 districts across its 1389 square ails*. Ia 1900 It had seventy-six schools. 
Today only seventeen districts renin of which fifteen are rural and fourteen main- 
tain their own "town" elementary schools. Three oounties in the Panhandle area 
no longer maintain Class I districts, the term generally used to refer to rural * 
schools. 15 This condition holds for virtually all other areas of the state. 

District 12, Sheridan County - What has happened to the literally 
hundreds of country school buildings that -mce dotted the landscape of Western 
Nebraska? A letter froa Mrs. Robert Gealy, Gordon, respecting Mt. Plsasant, 
District 17, Sheridan County, to the "Country School Legacy Project nay reveal 
a disposition of end attitude toward these old landmarks that is coonom 

District 17 ceased to exist about eight years ago when it aerged 
with two other districts to form an enlarged District 83. School 
continued in the Mt. Pleeaant Scboolhouse, however, until last year, 
vhen a new, aore centralised facility was built. Thus right now the 
old scboolhouse is unused except as a coammity center. We hope very 
auch to aalntain it in good condition, feeling that we aay again need the 
space in case of enlarged district anrollaent, and also believing that a 
scboolhouse which served faithfully for so amy years deserves a great 
deal of raspeox* 

Many say of a building that aay b*vo served three or four generations of a 
family, "I hate to see the old school go.* Their foresight asy h»ve been like 
that of the patrons of Peaceful Plains School in Thomas County. Built in 
1968 and closed soon thereafter for ten years, it was reopened in 1979 where 
it continues in 1980*81 to host school. 

Bverfyeep School. Private Individuals have oreserved others. One of these, 
the Evergreen School, situated southwist of Chadron on the Deadhorse Road, 
has been aaintsined by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Undeken. 

This school, established In January, 1886, was construe /ed of logs taken 
fro© the pine trees that grew in the area. The log cabin still stands on the 



original site.. In 1912, it was covered with finished 
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added. The building has not changed significantly sine* that time, and, while 
school in th. Evergreen District #22 has not been in session for over thirty- 
fire years, the Undekens have maintained it so that it looks quite as it did 
when school was being held. 

LAS. fcLLSfi. There is a link between the Evergreen Schorl and another 
"pr«««rved" school. When the Evergreen School closed, its children went to 
District 18 three alias to the north, "lag Butte, as it was called, closed 
during the 19?0's, but the Deedhorse Community preserved the building constructed 
in 1387. 

; t An interesting story ties the name, Flag Butte, to the school and its 
•""history. One Sunday in an early time, ssttlers, meeting at the home of Ben 
Davis just west of the butte, thought they needed an eminence where a flag could 
be raised on suitable occasions like Independence Day. What would serve better 
than the butte nearby? Thus, it received its name. The flag-raising activity on 
the Fourth of July lapsed until the local Club revived it in 1957. How 
100 people attend a sunrise flag-raising event every July the Fourth and meet 
for breakfast served by the community's extension club in the schoolhouse. 

Closing the school in the mid-70' s did not mean the end of the building. 
Members of the DeadhcAe Community decided to save it and began a fund-raising 
drive aimed to gather money to buy it at auction. Bidding opened with $100.00 
offered by the club members. There were no other bids. Apparently word had 
spread around that the old struoture was to be saved for future community use. 
With the remaining sum of $500.00 left from *M.*i* fund-raising efforts, the club 
was able to purchase the contents of the schoolhouse, and, these, together with 
donations, enabled the newly incorporated, non-profit Flag Butte Community 
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Center to have a building that serves it to this day. They help maintain the 
Center by staging u Farmer's Market each fall. 

feTTlagat §XSS£ SaUltiZ Historical S&lS&Z- While collecting histories 
of country schools, the Sioux County Historical Society decided to move an 
old schoolhouae into Harrison to restore it* Two men, Dr. Qrayson Mead and 
Pote Btann, donated the $200.00 for buying it. How it sits on the main street of 
the snail town beside a snail post office, also restored. The building, 
although changed slightly in outward appearance when one of two doors was 
sealed shut, has an interior restoration quite complete in an early twentieth- 
century notif. Most items have been donated. They include slate blackboards, 
an antique round stove, desks, bookcases, a water Jug of crockery, and books 
trm the county superintend ent f ,s office. ▲ snail Jacket hangs in the cloakroom 
to give it the same kind of personal touch as that in the Osceola sohoolhouse 
described earlier. 

Ajfc Hails* Uti others. Western Nebraska offers still other examples of 
schoolhouae preservation. In the southern Panhandle, the Seith County Historical 
Society has put the old District 7 building on display in Ogallala. The Banner 
County Historical Society has moved a small log structure built in 1886 pert to 
its museum in Harrisburg* A stone schoolhouae, constructed in 1903, and now restored, 
is a part of the Ash Hollo/ State Historical Park near Lewellen, on the site of 
Ash hollow, a major campground for travelers on the Oregon Trail. Farther east, 
the town of Bassett in Bock County maintains a small, restored schoolhouse on 
the grounds of the Rock County Historical Society. 

&Ub fiCUlf lOd &UL amiagg* Two other schools, now being researched, 
are of historical interest. Bush Creek School, District 14 in Cheyenne County, 
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wee built in 1921 and has been in operation since. The present building replaced 
the original one tbat began operating in 1898. It we first known as the "-ersan 
School until 1918 when the aame,apoarently being unpopular with patriotic 
enthusiasts, was changed to Happy Hollow. Some of the children now attending 
the Rush Creek School are grandchildren of the original German .ipils. The 
Mud Springs School, first built in 1901, located in Morrill County southeast 
of Bridgeport, is currently working through the offices of Congx«8svomn Virginia 
Smith to be designated as a national historic site. The school district has 
been dissolved but the building i» still used by Weosmnmity. The sebraska 
Historical Society has offered seasonal exhibits in the school. The area is of 
particular interest because it was the site of a stage, Pony Express, and 
telegraph station. It was also a 'miliary outpost and the scene of a battle 
batwerxi United State* soldiers and Cheyenne Indians. 

LJ 

n. 

BSSEli Schools it Potential Mgsju While it vas not the chief 

intention of "The Country School Legacy" initially to discover rural school 
buildings that are already functioning in a museum capacity, we did locate 
nearly thirty, as previously described, in what is admittedly- not a definitive 
search. Our main efforts have been examining and photographing nearly 
100 existing country school buildings that might in the future swell the number 
of prsserved structures to more than thirty. We will assume that the forces 
that worked to mark that thirty might similarly, using the resources we have 
garnered, work to name additional ones. I will next consider selected instances. 

Arjii. jflajffilal Significants. The Alexandria schoolhouse near the 
Oregon Trail, the Freeman School at the Homestead national Monument at Beatrice, 
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the St. Deroin School near Indian Cave State Park, and the Mud Springs School 
Just dismissed hare received advantages from being situated in an area of broad 
historical significance. This has surety enhanced their support from 
preservation agencies and fro* public attendance. Can others be similarly aided? 

Later, I will cite instances from the writings of Mari Sando« 9 the well- 
regarded author of 2i£ iaifii, bearing on her country school teaching. Because 
she is significant in a literary-historical sense, it seems both desirable 
and logical that a country schoolhouae be restored in her memory and named for her. 

Also, later in the report, the name of Bessie Streeter Aldrich will 
apnear in respect to the country schenl picture in southeastern Nebraska and, while 
she did not teach aa Mari Sandoe did, she-wrote knowledgeebly about one. 
Similarly, John Q. Heihardt might also be commemorated for he did teach in a 
country school as a yccng man, aa ve shall latar note* About seven miles west 
of the small town of Tryon, Hebraska, in the Sand Hills, sita a rural building 
known in the area aa the Snyder School for the family of which Nebraska 
author Hellie Snyder Joat is a member. School is still in session at this 
small, modern building. It would be well to give this building some kind of 

public notice in the name of the author of Time gjl $SL Hands , even though 

it \s not exactly the same one she attended nor in quite the fame location. 

I Structures bearing the names of suck historically significant people as 
jnat ftq^geeted will gain attention from the name, cf course. But, it is not 
mandated anywhere that only the well-known can be remembered. Why not also 
the tfasung laborers in the vineyard of rural school education? They will be 
remembered through their testimony given us on taped interviews, but, 
regrettably in f.*v other places but for an occasional news clipping, and in 
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fading memories. There art many teachers who have devoted their lives to 
country schools, many long-term county superintendents, and even school 
board members for whom country ichool* night bo named. It is not an unoommon 
praetloo in oitiea. It oan be dona in the country also. 

I will not haeitata to call the Sand Hills of Kebraaka an area of 
historical significance. Students of Mebraaka history know how large and for- 
bidding it loosed in the imaginations both of Indians and early white settlers. 
They know the Sand Hills were settled relatively late. The Sand Hills are 
an area distinct ire to Hebraaka—is there another quite like it? I suggest, 
then, that one or aore of the snail, isolated country school buildings that 
served this vast area so well be preserved as, an important component of its 
history. There are nany choices. One possibility is the Triangle School, 
about ten miles northeast of Arthur. A small, frame building, it is situated in 
one of the maerous valleys of this county without a river, where rain from 
the hills finds a subterranean exit, if exit at all, in thoae hollowed-out cups. 

on » hear-, the site would be so inaccessible. Should it not be 
mored into Arthur so it wrold be closer to the highway where motorists traveling 
from Ogalalla to Hyamds night view it? Mo, leave it where it is. In so 
stating, I bail Emerson' a poem "Bach and All" into court. The poet admired 
the sea shell as it rested on the beach in its natural surroundings. He found 
it had lost its luster when he placed it on the aantel in his parlor. He had 
not brought home the sea. In much the same -rain, Thoreau insisted tost one could 
not eat the true huckleberry in Boston, only in the hills around Boston where one 
pioked it for one's self in ite natural setting. One needs the se"ue of setting. 
One- needs, further, to travel seven miles on a narrow asphaltic strip, to note 

/ 
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the TMt stretches of grassland, to rid* up and dovn the hill swells, 
then by oh.no. to com over one of them to see, as I did, a herd of whitefaced 
oattle, tad ia too mm 11m of vision, a tiny white achoolhouse, framed 
tfiiMt a flit of trees, an unusual sight in that land. When we c*n not hart 
tha ssa on our mentals nor pick our ova huckleberries, we have to take tht ahall 
iato tht parlor and huckleberries in a can, and in most casta th. country school 
in the city museum oomplsx. One* _n a while, however, people will savor tha 
complete txparitnot of a thing in its natural, normal aatting. 

Xht QaOBSXX Zsk&l 4fl QWiWt 2l QaSMXaw*. About any achool building 
wa have photographed can be a candidat* for development,, quita Ilka tha 
Cuaninghaa School on tha lebraaka Statt Pair Grounds which is viewed by nany 
ptoplt as a part of tha annual State Fair, a magnet for thousands of Nebraskana 
tvery fall, and where it can bt used fpr educational purposes aa remarked 
earlier of the Lincoln Public Schools. - The once rural school on tha campus 
at Chadron State College is another instance, aa are those at such locations 
as QrletM, Idison, and Cambridge. In this respect, the general awareneaa of 
the oountry school as being of historical interest baa revived conversation 
at Kearney State College about itaalf moving a country achool onto its campus. 
I suggest that "The Country School Legacy" has sparked this revived interest. 
The opportunities for such groups as senior citisens, city service organisations, 
and historical sociatiea are nearly without limit. 

Cm instance might lend specificity to this comment. In Valley County 
in Arcadia, a group of energetic woman, led by Mrs. Minnie Arnold, City 
Librarian, and Mrs. Wilma Pickett, Historian, have researched the sites of 
country school buildings within a ten-to-fifteen mile radios of Arcadia. 
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Several photographs of abandoned structures reveal some "ragged beggars 
sunning." They hare found some that now serve as machine sheds and, in one 
instance, aa a bee house. They hare located some that are in good condition, 
including one northwest of the city that is still in session. It is this 
kind of interest in diacoTering the community's resources that will lead 
them in time, I predict, to consider haw it is they might get one of those 
buildings set aside as a historic site. 

Like them,, others will also become conscious of their own resources and 
will take steps to ensure tint the country school not become a vanlehed 
part of our history. It is well that they do, for the country schools are 
not as numerous by far as they once were. Nor just the physical attributes 
will be in danger of disappearing from our knowledge but also the memories 
that will grow dimmer with passing decades. 

If appropriate follow-up activities are conducted, using the several 
hundred photographs and descriptions produced by "The Country School Legacy 
Project,- there is a good chance that future generations will be able to see 
the physical actuality of this early, first stop in education in the mountain- 
plains area. 
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Chapter H. 
Sural Sbtwrfle ta CaEsonity Canter t 

Kebraska writer, 3*<* a Streeter Aldrich, had Abbie Oaal her leading 
Chtrartg la A UilitEa la Eat filAd ettend a log sohool house in Iowa during 
the early years of the CiTil W*r f and, while her description of the priaitive 
building eeya nothing direc of Nebraska's, It does indicate something of 
the conditions under which children of the day attended school. Rough ^helves 
fastened to the walla served a* desks- fronted by long benches of equal height 
which in a Procrttetean way eeocsaodated the six-foot boy and the six-year-cld 
girl at the same time. . Thus, while studying, the students had their becks toward 
the teacher but had to whip their legs around to faoe hia at recitation time, 
Abhie carefully concealing her petticoats while a more daring Regina Deal 
flounced around, daringly oblivious of showing hers. The students' outer 
garments hung on nails around the empty wall, Everyone drank from the saae 
dipoer. They were heated to some degree by a stove placed in the center of 
the rooa. Often their food in the lunch pails was frosen. 

With husband Wlll,Abbia moved to Nebraska. In 1876-^ she attended the 
meetings of a reading circle which met at Woodpecker School every Friday night. 
The participants wore ribbon badges initialed "S.C.L.R.C." which stood for Stove 
Creak Precinct literary Reading Circle. One team was the Reds, another the 
Yellows, and a third the Blues. Each group would recite in its turn on a 
Friday night the poea, "The Wr»«k of the Hesperus, " or Hamlet's speech to his 
father's ghost, or Poe's "The Raven," among others. On the fourth Friday night, 
all members would congregate on the* stage* resplendent in their ribbons, to be 
Judged. It was in this- way that Aldrich' s farm people found surcease from 
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an exceptionally hard winter. 1 

A f«w people have thought that Abbic's early school w In Nebraska. 
That belief does not stand the sorutiny of cartful reading. The story places 
it in Iowa* Aldrlch ? s description of it, however, could Just as well have been 
about a school in eastern Nebraska. Outside of her account of the reading circle, 
which has the ring of actual, truth about it, Aldrich says nothing else about 
the day-by-day life of the school, strange in that she speeds sc often of other 
"cultural" matters, especially painting and singing. Neither of these figures 
in the school and community relationship, however. Still, her account of the 
reading circle is welcome, for she does describe in some detail what went on 
there as to names of songs and poems recited and the nature of the event otherwise. 

School matters get considerable attention in Grace Snyder 1 s account of 
her life in Nebraska, as told to her daughter, Nellie Snyder lost, and related 
in |fl Bflfi QX & JfaBtLs* 2 Several times Mrs. Snyder tells of community activities 
hfld in connection with the country, both in the area about ten miles northwest 
of Co tad and eight to ten miles west of tryoa, also in Nebraska. 

As she relates it, each schoolhous* in the area hosted a Sunday school. 
Annually, several would convene for a picnic, generally out-of-doors and 
widely attended. The event would feature a parade composed of banner-laden 
groups representing each school, followed by a program with singing and speaking 
of "pieces." In this way, as with so many other districts, the school house aade 
religious observances possible and tied several localities together. Where 
churchea were missing, tha country school served as surrogate. 3 

Tb* ffcmily attended the literaries and Orange meetings also. One night 
one was held in a hilly area called "LLttla Kentucky," after lentuckiane who 
had settled thera. Everyone* brought food to tha meeting in the sehoolhouse. 
After the meal, the remainder was auctioned off. Mrs. Snyder f s father bought a 
roasted chicken to take home but waa himself roasted by his wife the next day 
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when they began to serve it, to find that the viscera bad not bean r moved. 

There were debet ei alio at the achoolhouee in which Mrs. Snyder 1 a father 

would argue, taking either aide of a question. He sang too. Mrs. Snyder has 

given the whole of a ballad, "Fair Charlotte.* It concerned a young girl who 

lived with her parents in a deluded mountain home, "and she was fair,' 7 

In tine To^ng Charles in a sleigh appeared on a bitterly cold night to take 

her to a ball in a village fifteen miles away. Although wrapped up, she 

began to get cold, then colder, and colder still. Then she died, but Charles did 

not know it until, offering her his hand to assist her from the elsigh, he saw 

she did not move. Then he spokei 

"Why sit you there like a monument 
That hath no power to stir"? 
He called her once, be called her twice. 
She answered not a word* 
He asked for her hand again, 
And still she never stirred. 
He took her hand in his. 'Twes cold, 
And hard as any stone. 
He tore the mantle froa her face, 
And the cold stars on it shone. 
Then quickly to the lighted hall, 
Her lifeless form he bore. 
Fair Charlotte wae a frosen corpee, 
She spoke to them no more. 
He took her to her parents' hone, 
And they no harsh word spoke, 
For they saw by the sadness on his face 
That Charlie's heart was broke. 4 

Modern listeners could easily disapprove of this poem as being 
unduly sentimental, nurtured as many have been on the Mark Twain kind of 
realism. He despised what he thought was false sentimentality in the popular 
poetry of his times and lampooned it accordingly in his Stephen Dowling Bots 
poem in Huckleberry Finn^ Mark Twain to the contrary, and perhaps H. L. 
Mencken, whom a professor once accused of killing sentiment in literature, 
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there i« little doubt that amy romantic hearts thrilled to the voice of the 
•inter as hi. lyric aotee filled the country schoolhouse with the sad story 
^of young Charlotte. 

In the mid-l**., the country had a drought and crop failure. Residents 

of Cae. County, Missouri, from which the family of Mrs. Snyder had migrated, 

sent a carload of supplies for their stricken friands and relatives in Nehr.ska. 

A relief committee set up its headquarters in the schoolbouse and from it 

administered suoolies to the needy. Since the community had little work to do 

that winter, wh,t with the crop failure, it had time to socialise at Uteraries 

in the schoolhouse. One humorous, ironic song caught on and was repeated often: 

We have reached the land of drouth and heat, 
Where nothing grows for us to eat. 
Forwinds tlwt blow with scorching beat, 
Nebraaka land is hard to beat. 

Oh, Nebraska Land! Syeet Nebraska land! 
While on your burning soil I stand. 
And look away across the plains, 
ind wonder why it never rains. 
Till Gabriel doth his trumpet sound, 
They'll say the rain has gone around. 5 

One rarely finds the same richness of detail about the community meetings as 

found in the Aldrich and Snyder account:. It is . object that generally comes 

up in any discussion of the country -o.ool. Early settlers in Nebraska often 

lived too far from a city or town to use its facilities as centers: further, 

they enjoyed being with their own kind. So, if the are. did not have a church, 

people had to r.ly on the only building they had, she v of a barn, in which to 

congregate snd to hold their box socials, literari.e, Sunday schools, Grsnge 

■••tings, and dance.. In succeeding- pag.s, I vill display several account, of th. 

u«e of the schoolhouse as community center, as supplied in letters, interview., 

and bistort.., th.n come to consider the role of those centers in the pra.ant day. 
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In hie autobicgranhioal & tt OsUSAft £UBU&» Alfred C. Nielsen 
told of activities around 1910 in the Danish folk school in Nysted, northweat 
five alios from Dannebrog. Students put on plays in tho Danish language, Nielsen 
rocalla, and many people from ths community attsndod thssi. His father and 
mbthar also want and, sines baby aittsrs wars unknown, the ohildren aceonpaniad 
tha parents. Bafora ha knew about Shakespeare, ha had heard the name* of 
Macbeth and Hamlet. Faculty members would lecture on literary and historical 
subjects. . Frequently, students and faculty would Join to form r wall 
orchestra. 6 In this way, the lasted school served to help Danish settlers retain 
a aense of their national heritage. We will note later, however, that the 
public school, in Nielsen's Judgment, was the principal influence in Americanising 
young Danes. 

In earl>-day Nemaha County, in 1858, the local schoolhouse heloed the 
pioneers cultivate their love of music. Mr. Dye, a dancing instructor, 
taught round dances, the waits, the polka, and the sehottische. He and his 
brothers gave open-air concerts as well. At a nominal cost per member, they 
set uo a dancing school in the Nemaha schoolhouse. There, he demonstrated 
the rudiments of music so his scholars could learn how to sight read. He must 
havo had some success, for reports indicated that the children could be heard 
whistling and singing his hymns, folk, and patriotic songs on the streets. 7 
As a collateral matter, touching on this use of the schoolhouse, the sditors 
of the book cited above did not see fit to give the small oeunty or village 
schools any more attention as "cultural" centers than Just that ths schoolhouse 
served as a place for teaching music. Apparently, what went on in the school- 
heruss during instructional hours was noc considered cultural. There is one 
exception to my statement, Th«r cited the difficult exoerience* of the Qrimsen 
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children in the school* of the day as ia Septals Vintner's Xfl&l ill j£ 
jffJS&fJtt (1936). 8 These were hardly cultural. I do have to question whether 
the editors of AttfcSEB* ia asleeting only the cruelties of the country school 
in the Winther book as their Tirtually sole mention of the country school, 
overbalanced natters against it. 

Iverett Dick, Onion College historian, addresses the question of 
the rural school as community center! 

The country schools were definitely community centers. The old 
sod sohoolhouse was a oenter for preaching. Many Seventh-day Advent! et 
Churches had their beginnings in sohoolhouses. There were alaost no 
Adventist churohee in the towns and cities until 18°0. The sohoolhouses 
all over the plains were the •osnes of literary societies which set about 
c ^ onoe wjr two weeks in the winter. Mot every school had one and this not 



• T « J 7 year but they were a widespread influence, leery school had a box 
\ <Z supper or a pie supoer annually if there urns a live teacher. The money v 



V "T5 ° r V 1 *? * nm * ' , y lf tb-w "** • U7 » teacher. The money was 

^ *^ " tt, * d J W •S^ i '^ t » «tc Ust day of school picnics were 

v" eoaetiaee held. The Orange net in our sehoolhouse and it was used for 

political caucuses and voting, although only one in a township was so 
used. This is all gone today. leu would never know there had been a school- 
house where it stood in aost places. 9 

Seas further idea of the substance of the literary sooieties of ths day 

(circa 1915) can be gleaned froa the recollection* of former Onited States 

Senator Carl T. Curtis. Interviewer Jaaes Smith, a historian at Kearney State 

College, asked him about issues current during World War It 

In the country school that I had eoae froa they bad what they 
called a Literary Socistyi it would Met on Friday nights and they would 
get the adults around the school district to debate. Well, aany of thee 
didn't want to do it. I don»t know if they were backward peoole, but they 
were timid about taking part in that sort of thing. But I do reaeaber 
the debate on women's suffrage, out there in the sohool district two miles 
vest and two-nilss south of Mindea. Aad, I think about two or three people 
debated on a side. But I reaeaber one farmer who was opposed to it, and 
his idea was pretty aueh to ridicule. He classified women who were in favor 
of suffrage as eccentric or exhibitionist*. He said that not long ago there 
was a women's suffrage meeting ia Hind en and some woman came in from some 
distance and made quite a soecch and he happened to be in town the next 
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morning and ht mv her leave- town. She was laaving the pool room. WWhat 
kind of vonen was that"T ha tald. Tha men that carried tha- day wi an 
individual who had served In tha state legislature. Hit nana vat 
Victor Anderson. Ha vat a large nan, inprsitive. Ha lived a half -ail • 
tenth of tha tohoolhoota and he va* for extending tha rot^ to vomen. 
And the principal thing ha talked about— the mother's right. Ha mid, 
"who hat a right to say something about hov thit country's run— the 
mothers"* Naturally, he had an enotional epoeai; but he alto and a it 
very logical and it vat a oompleto antver to individual! vho ueed ridicule 
and clattifiad voaen vho vere favoring vomen'a suffrage at eeoentrlc or 
exhibitionist or torn thing like thpt. 10 

Bven prior to the frame or log buildings which vert the centers for 
activities described earlier in thit chapter, early tattler* met in the sod 
aehoolhontes that served generally in the treelett tress vhera lumbar was not 
easily aecesalble. Among other writers, Pranoet Jacobs Alberta hat preterved the 
memorial of poop* vho had experience vith thete primitive buildings. As 
editor, he hat coll acted three volumet of "tod house memoriot," some of which 
tell of the school at oonswnity canter. . 

c 

They congregated in buildings that may have been bat sixteen feet by 
tventy, that had dirt floort that, when vet,^as they frequenUyAiare from 
leaky ceilinga, became as "slick at grease, " that could bar bo/ tnaket as in a 
atory told by Mari Saados in her SU^L Hllla -t"lriaTflr that baO desks placed 
against the vails as in the earlier Aldrieh account, that had lev ce iling s, 
and, having but few windows, were generally quite dark inside. 

In such a sod sohoolhouse, Mrs. Gladys Shattnck taught at Burge, 
tvelve miles south of Valentine, close to what one might call one of tha 
"lake districts" of the Send Hills. Oftan in fear of prairie fires, the rode 
four miles to school against a north wind to teach tvelve pupils. At a drawing, 
often a feature of the box social, she von an old horse vhich shs sold, latsr 
for ten dollars. 11 
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larly-day settlers it Brownie* In Cherry County also used their sod 
echoolhousee aa corofcity centers. Theirs is a distinctive story la that they 
vara black*, once lirinf as slaves in tha South, than escaping via tha Under- 
ground Railroad to Canada, after which, whan word of fraa lands in Nebraska 
raaohad than, thay sattlad first in Overton, than in Charry County about 1909. 
Doing what thay could with tha sandy sod, thay built ctorss, a church, and a 
sohoolhcuee. Thara vara about 17$ sattlars to bagin with but toy 1940 tha colony 
vaa gone. In a chapter, "Hegrc Homataadlng in Nebraska,* (fed HbMI * In » 
p« 261) tha conditions of school life are described, especially the graduation 
day at Riverriew, District 113, when there were not enough chairs for all the 
visitors. The nan brought 1 >ard* and laid the* across the chairs for seats. 
Than thar* vara recitations, speeches, and singing, "Wait for tha Wagon, 91 
as one title. B ttryn ae gloved* The young nan vara new suits, the girls had 
ribbons, long sashes, and full skirts. The school superintendent preached about 
two things— that teachers ware underpaid, and that knowledge vas power. 

There are tfeverel other instances. K* S+ Bowers, Stronsburg, recalled 
that the school board charged nothing for ooomnity use of his sod echoolhouse. 
fl osMP o na night bring a aagie lantern, a phonograph and records and put on a show. 
(SsA SfiBlft* II, p. 12) Another contributor r cambered that a Sunday school was 
organised at her sod schoolhouss, also that it was used by a literary society 
and a singing school* Because librariee vara virtually unheard of in her area, 
her father would vrita poena and recite then at school progress, ( Sod flfiJJM* 
II, pp» 68-69)* He*ncr Penny, Sunset Bench, Sargent, consented similarly in 
recalling that tha sod sohoolhouaa sha knew had church services r Uterariea, 
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•nd spelling bees/ (£& aaat* If P. 63) 

Mrs. Mae/Manion spent her first seven jwi of school la a sod school- 
house in Sheridan County. She wi born in 1891 of parent* who settled south of 
Hays Springe km tlas around 1B88. Taaohlag Uko so many othars of those early 
Unas at the age of seventeen, she had two eareers as country sehoo J. teacher 
spanning fifty-fire years— from 1908 to 1912 and fro* 1946 to 1963. Compiler 
and editor of frUfli iXaUSMU Si fei MS* &BUX, «ad now writing about her 
recollections, she granted an interview, a portion of which touches on the 
community use of her rural sohoolhouse. 

Of one community meeting, she remembers being stood on a table at the 
age of fire reciting, 'Twinkle, twinkle, little star." She recalls that the 
school had debates. One- unusual question, debated with humor, was resolved 
that a dishrag is more useful than a broom, another debate might center on the 
worth of William Jensinge Bryan, and, presumably, on the issue of the free 
coinage of silver. They often had spelldowns at the literariee, which, Mrs. 
Hanion recalls, she once won over a ■ well-educated* man. She still remembers 
thst her defeated opponent nay not have understood the proper aeaning of the 
word that sank him. Some songs were taken from the Civil War, "torching 
Through Georgia," for instance. Others were prohibition songs and there was 
the popular "Row, row, row your boat." ill tdulto participated. At times, 
ths school children would put on a program for their parents. Often the 
sehoolhouse served as a voting place. Mrs. Maalon tells of a sod sohoolhouse not 
far from the South lakota border that had its vindovs boarded up at the time 
of the Wounded Knee Indian scare. People congregated there for protection, 
leading one resident to say wryly thst the whites were all gathered together 
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■o that the Indians oould get than all in one bunch. 12 J 

Tha oxperiencea of Mrs. Maud* Chamberlain McGuirs are worth relating 
bacauaa they say something tkt th> spirit of a community in Box Butte 
County in tha ^caingford araa.v^IWugh^nov living in Indianapolis, Mrs. McGuira 
attended thraa eountry aehoola thara for har first five gradea. Hers waa tha 
only hlaok^amily in each of tha diatricte, and, although ralatad to Robei 
Anderson, an ex-slave who settled in Nabraaka in 1870 and became u V j 
rancher, har own family waa poor. 

13 

Like ao many othar country acboolhouses, thone Mrt. McOuira attandad served 
aa plaoaa for raligious axareifaa. . Pirat thara waa Sunday aehool for both 
young and old. Than tha childran wara lat out to play on tha baaia that two 
saaaiona waa a lot of sitting for them. Such a circumstance is not in iteelf 
diatinctive. What waa waa tha ssnaa of tolaration, of trust, and of community 
closaaaaa. For example, tha building was navar lockad. Should a stranger 
ba stranded ha knew ha would find a Wan in it, could build a fire, and . go 
to sleep. On no oeoaaion were these privileges ever abused. Vandaliem did not 
exist. Should a teacher send a note boae relative to a student's behavior, she 
got the utmost in cooperation from the parents. There waa a mutual trust and 
reapect, as Mrs. McGuira saw it, between parents and teacher. 

It waa the board's obligation to find a teacher a place to board, so 
generally it prevailed on some rancher with a vacant bedroom to put the teacher 
up, a responsibility, I suggest, few preeent-day school boards would voluntarily 
aeeuae. On the day when the salary check waa due the teacher, a member of Mrs. 
McOuirels^family might pick up the check at tha treaeur er's house, keep it 
ovarnlghtT^deliver it to the teacher the next meaning. Once, one of the 
ehildrwrgct off hia horse to open a gate and dropoed it. Consternation reigned 
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at how on til they retraced their steps an* found it. She was dis tubed 
that her teacher night not bo paid. Mr a. McGuire likad the country school men 
battar San aha did har la tar experiences in city schools. She found no 
bickering or wrangling around in tha former places, and did not notice any 
anti-black feelings whatsoever in tha rural areas. 4s a black student in a 
white school, she was treated equally, although, actually, as she relates it, 
she was not really ever conscious of being black. She risited at hones of 
white famiUee where the aethers might bare oarties for them, offering the 
children rolls, chicken salad, and fruit. U These community-school 
relationships aade Mrs. MoQuira's experiences in country schools happy one a. 

I hare oomnested that country school buildings often housed church 
services. In sons instances, however, a o o— un ity night har» both a secular 
school and a church ttrudture standing in fairly close proxinity to eaoh other, 
as in the Mlin area, west of Callaway and south of Arnold. Moreover, there 
were places where a church had its own school. One instance is St. Paul's 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, located six miles north of F all s 
City. It is a small cluster of buildings with a still-active church. The 
school was dosed two years ago. Its students attend the district school Just 
west. 

A similar church and school combination was situated at Friedenahau 
(meaning Valley of Peace) near the littteHltte River, four miles west and two 
north of Hebron. Here, Mrs. Katharine SHker\how County Superintendent of 
Schools of Oswson County, Lexington, received alLof her grade school education 
from aer father, the sole teacher in the one-roots school which offered 
instruction in grades one through eight to a body of atudenta often ranging 
free* twenty to twenty-fire. The church and the school were closely connected. 
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Social activities that c Lginated in th» church genially took place in the 
.chool building. These included recreational games, aiasioa festivals involving 
the church alona and those outaide it aa wall, ladies' Aid meetings, quilting 
baaa once a month, and quarterly aeetinga of the church eldera. 

This community of Germans formed a tight little enclave. Mrs. Eliker 
recalls that contacts outside it vers infrequent, remembering that she and 
others taunted childi-en from the public, district school. Whereas the integrity 
of this school brought them such blessings as the religious instruction and the 
advantages of studying under a really good scholar and musician, her father, 
times came when it worked against them, especially in the period of World War I. 
?aan, they learned it was -well not to sneak German in public, aa they had 
bean doing, and not even to let their German accent be beard. The school 
dropped German in the 1920' s but the church services retain*, that language 
until World War II. This conflict, Mrs. Eliker suggested .. 8 the largest 
single factor in tLa assimilation of German-Latyrans into the common American 
culture. All vented to be good American citiaens end found, when they went as 
workers to the war industries, that it behooved them to give up the German 
i*n v "age. 15 

Just south of Shelton, across the Platte River, the Dezvan school 
sits, encompassed by tress, in a basis* of four or five families. Appearing 
well-kept on neatly trimmed grounds, it is large enough to have had seventy- 
five pupils at one time but is now abandoned. Its ten or twelve potential students 
go to the Shelton City Schools. The brick schoolhouse was constructed in 19U 
end was, in the words of Clifford Woodman, who attended it beginning in 1917, 
the main amusement center for people around. It housed literaries and even 
had e> home talent club which started up in 1915. One >iay giv== was "The Irish 
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Detective.* There were debates, often on pjlitieal questions. One in fun 
debated the merits of the horse and buggy ve^bus the automobile. They bad 

spelling be* a and organised small instrumental bands. 

v 

In time, the population dropped in this district that lies along the 
south aide of the Platte River. The number of farmsteada declined. Once, 
there ma 7 hare been a. family living on every eighty or >he hundred and sixty 
acres, but this is no longer the case since the farms are larger. Vr.shin a 
mile of his house, Mr. Woodman noted, three farmsteads have disappeared in the 
last docade or so. at last, the school closed and the furnishings were sold 
at auction. An alumni group took it over in 197£. At the time of its annual 
Picnic, members donate money to keep the building maintained. l6 For the moat part, 
it is the older former students who attend and keep the spirit of community alive. 

Mra. Lorraine Englebrecnt now teaches in a small country school just a 
few milee west of Cgalalla but once taught in the Sand Hills area between that 
city and Arthur. In earlier times, she suggests, everyone lived so far from 
town that they had to find their social life locally. For instance, all con- 
gregated for church and Sinday school servicaa in the small frame sshoolhouses. 
Once a month, the young people of the comtnnity would put on a program at the 
school, after having practiced at the homes around. Pie socials and box suppers 
were big e*nts. A girl or woman would bring a lunch for two in a brightly- 
decorated box after which heated bidding for it took place. Generally, the 
teacher's box yas in great demand, and there were time a, Mrs. Bnglebrecht recalls, 
wsen a bidder, caught up in the enthusiasm of the moment, bid more than he had 
money to for and had to sell something in order to settle accounts. Mot unlike 
our present times, whe a school becomes in part an entertainment facility with 
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it* athletics and musicals, the taacher was exoected to supply the programs./* 7 ^ 
ma custom is, in fact, not unknown among country school expectancies even now, 
I suggest. So, she had Christmas programs at times, at others skits with 
patriotic emphases, and recitations of poems written by such poets as 
lingf allow ("Evangeline"), aaerson, and Poe ("The Raven"). 17 

In 1955, the commissioners of Arthur County asked Wilsie Cross, son of 
an early-day rancher, to be its acting county superintendent. He accepted the 
position and has held it for more than twenty-five years. Previously, he 
taught a country school for five years before moving into the Arthur city 
schools for another five. 

The family ranch waf ten miles northwest of Arthur in a pasture area common 
to the Sand Hills, and the schoolhouse of the area did serve in ea. liar times 
as a community center. Dances were the occasion once a month* The musicians 
were local people, supplying with violins, pianos, trumpets, and guitars the 
music for round and square dances and the schottische. Debates were frequently 
the substance of the literacies* One question, Kr. Cross recalls, was whether 
a tractor or horses proved more profitable to a farmer* The subject e^ked 
considerable warmth. A debater against the tractor said one had always to run 
to town on his horse to get parts for a broken-down machine. 

Mow, few schools have literariea. That is unfortunate, Mr. Cross 
decides, aould one go out to his home area ten mile* from Arthur, one wo^ld 
not find enough people for a meeting since the county as a whole has been 
losing pojxxlation and great numbers of people have left* 18 It is the problem 
of the Denman school transferred from the Platte River area to the Sand Hills* 
The pasture and hay lands of Rock County supply another insight into 
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scfaooJ-coBiminity ^tionsblpe. About forty miles or so southeast of 3assett, 
Audrej Sehoenbeck teaches a country school. After having graduated from 
Concordia Teachers* Colleg. at Seward, in 1972, then teaching in Fort Under- 
dale Florida, next studying. and teaching Japanese language and culture in 
Japan, she returned to this country and to the serenity of southern Hock County. 
The last move was a change for her. For one matter, she discovered that her 
field of allusions when teaching did not always fit that of the Sand Hills 
youngsters. Their backgrounds were not necessarily hers. Something, Miss 
Sehoenbeck said,, having to do with the great distances and the long winters, 
for example, produced a different kind of character among these Rock County 
children. She did not denigrate it and did not really explain how the environ- 
ment wrought this character. One attempts, I suggest, to account #>r a person's 
character in term* of "place n at great risk of error. 

Her school building was sot used as a community center. Citi sens' Band 
radios took its place in a sense. Whenever a truck or ear went by, she could 
hear the crackling of its C.B. .If a =hild did not reach his home on time after 
scnool—and the dirtance could be ten miles—a call for help would go out on 
the CB and in tin* tta <„ijj.ld would be found. When she sought to interview for 
her position, a bo rd member told her to stay right where she was. He would 
locate the other bo~ d member* on his CB, and they would come to her. One has 
only to travel through tLese grasslands to realise how sound his advice was. 
The patrons strongly support the school. They are sold on education, but they 
rarely convene at the once-usod ccamunJty center. 

Miss Schoenbeck's students may write poetry in their small school 
deep in the Sand Hill* of Rock County, but they don't recite that original 
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poetry at the conaurtity literariee or box socials. And, one doubts that they 
read it over the CB f s that now serve as a cementing influence. Who has attended 

recently an event similar to those once featured in the country schools 

socials, spelldowns, cake-walks, poetry reciting, and debates? 

Few indeed, for it is not only CB's that have replaced the country 
school as social center. The television set pulls its listeners to a different 
center aroch farther away than the district school, to be sure. Another center 
for country people is the basketball game at the local high school. Such 
events with their hoopla and glamour, where the spectator can be just that, 
a spectator, sera far more attractive than putting on a skit on * schooJJbtouse 
state with bed sheets as draw curtains. For these Moderns, the mgnet that 
has pulled them away is a distant one. 

How, asked Thcreau, can the bird sing if it has no forest? There can 
be no community activity in the district school if the desire is gone, and 
soon the building as well. *>dd the fact of change of interest to that of 
depopulation, a result of the first tractor's being driven out on the land, 
and one can understand why the rural school as community center is* a matter, 
largely, of history. Of the schools discussed in this chapter, no more than 
two are standing today. 
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Chapter III. 

The Country School and the Americanization Process 
la the previous* chapter f I commented that the country school no longer 
serves the community as a center to the extent it did several decades past. 
Its function in Americanizing ethnic groups is also a natter of the past. 
The testimony of Dr. Anne CamobeH, Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Nebraska, speaks to that point. 

Born in Denver, Dr. Campbell grew up on a cattle ranch in Colorado where 
she attended a rural school. After high school graduation, she wanted to enroll 
in anim a l husbandry at Ft. .Collins- but could not gain entry because of being 
a woman. She vent into education instead, gaining a major in physical education 
and a minor in mathematics. This detour into education was, she observes, a 
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later satisfaction to her. Subsequently, after moving to Madiao* County, 
Nebraska, she taught, then in 1955 was asked to be County Superintendent 
of her home county where she had sixty-might districts with schools ranging in 
student population from one or ttio each to twenty-five. In 197^, she came to the 
position she now holds. It is from this varied educational experience that sha 
responds to the question of the rural school in the Americanization of ethnic 
groups in Nebraska. 

Many immigrants to Madison County, Dr. Campbell notes, came in groups 
or famil i es, but somehow never wished to be provincial; rather, they desired to 
be assimilated into the general American culture. So, although they were 
Swedish, Danish, or Caech, they hoped to become as "American" as possible, 
to participate in the melting-pot idea* a difference, she points out, from a current, 
prevailing notion of cultural pluralism* The country schocl in early times may 
then have* been * factor serving" these newly-arrived peoples to become assimilated 
into prevailing ways of doing things. 
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But, it doee oot sow operate in that manner, for there ara bat few ethnic 
groups that ha"e not baaa to aasimilated aithar in fedison County or in tne entire 
state in tha araaa eerved by rural achools. For inetance, she explains, tha 
larfaat Hispanic group in tha atata is not in tha Scottabluff araa, as commonly 
supposed, but in Caaha. Those in the western part here bean "settled-out," so 
to speak, she suggests. True, a pocket or so of ethnic groups, or perhapa a 
family, but no large concentrated population exists to be served by rural schools. 1 

A study, Statistic* an^ Nebraske Schools , prepared by tha 

Nebraska Department of Education under the direction of Herley Pfeiffer, land s 
specificity to Dr. Campbell's remarka. For example, in Sheridan County in 
northweet Nebraska, there are thirty-two country schools with a total of eighty 
membere of •minority* racee, namely Aaian-Pacific Ialandar, Hiapanic, American 
Indian/Alaaka Native, and Black. Of these, sixty-seven are- in tha third category, 
logiael in that Sheridan County touehee the southern limits of tha Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation of South Dakota. Another example is Cherry County, the largest 
in the state, which has only thirteen students of a minority race attending 
thirty country achools. Of tha thirteen students, aleven are American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native. Like Sheridan County, Cherry County touches the South Dakota J 
line and is close to an Indian Reservation, the Rose Bud. A more dramatic 
example is Custer County, also a large county, It numbers for Class I schools 
a total of six minority students. Holt, also large, baa around forty-five country 
echoole that serve but seven members of minority rao«s. Obviously, country schools 
today are a negligible factor in Americanising members of minority races that 
may not already be in that condition. 2 

Let ua consider a single exception, that of Mrs. Snglebrecht's school 
(already cited) west of Ogalalla. Occaaionally, a family of farm workere will 
move into the district to work in the sugar beet fields much a» Garmana-from- 
Rueeia did in the Scottsbluff area several decades earlier. The students attend 
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her school often for brief periods of tine. The regular Acglo students 
receive then well and help the* to get further accustomed to Nebraska culture, 
if they heve arrived lately in thia country. Whan thay attend, tha taaohar 
takes up tha lati*4*arican unit of atudy ao that her Anglo atudanta can have 
tha advantage of picking up a few worde of Spaniah and, occasionally, learn 
aoMthing additional about the culture. It ia a gotd exchange, she is certain, 
beneficial to both groupe. Thia ia one example of the ieolated pocketa 
Dr. Campbell alluded to. 3 

The rural school* a contribution to Americanising Nebraska's ethnic 
peoples is a setter of yesteryear. I will deal with thia influence in two 
categories-how writers and others not in that profeaslon neceesarily viewed 
the natter. 

The Aaericanization of Hans Grlasen (previously alluded to) in a country 
school in Nebraska was a rough experience indeed, not like the gradual, 
benevolent process we will hear about later fro* Harry Tounglund. The Or ins en' a, 
a family in Vintner's Q± & *efcUta, cane to Nebraska fro* Denmark via 
Massachusetts. Their experience in that Eastern state was trying enough to nake 
the* sonewfaat apprehensive about a newer land. It was especially evidenced when 
young Hans » mother bad forebodings about his going to school. Hans 

anticipated it, swinging his red tobacco-box lunch bucket and dressed by his 
mother ir short pants, topped by a cream-colored blouse, and wearing black 
stockings with newly polished shoes, hie .yellow curls freshly combed, he 
soon found school to be anything but a pleasant experience-. 

First of all, * group of boys, knowing the Grisaen children were 
foreigners, accosted the* rudely. One tr^ed to get Hans '-pail, so different 
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fro» their plain tyrup bucketa. He everted the attaapt bat it lad to anotbar 

beyU pc^hing Alfred, Hani* brother. A fight ensued. It wee broken up by the 

teacher's ringing the bell. Quite unlike the norael picture of e seventeen. 

yeer*old girl, Hue' teecber wee niddle-eged. She waa tell end dreesed in grey 

eeliee. When she talked, ahe rolled her upper lip beck fro* her teeth ae that 

her gone ahowed. They were ugly and red. 

Then achool took up. There una Bible reading fallowed by their ainging 

"Hay Down upon the Suenee River. - Bane, with only a few English words in hia 

vocabulary waa nonplussed by it all. He did notloe the alternating red and green- 

chalked aotto on the board and thought IVpxetty, although he did not eosprehend 

the aotto, also in Ecgllaht That truth will prevail should enoourege uf in our 

trials.* After opening exareiaee, instruction in the alphabet began. Finally , 

the teeoher asked for sons one to recite a pom froa asjeory. She received no 

response. At last, Hens volunteered and gave her two lines of a poea in Danish 

before laughter stopped hia. She quieted the room down and told hia, in the 

least cruel account of her Wintber chose to give, that he nut net speak in a 

foreign language, only in English. The boy had learned, st the cost of abase 

end confusion, a hard leeaon in becoming Avericenised. To top the sdeerable day 

off, the achool bully, a nan of twenty yeare, gave bin the "flying Juap," 

propelling hia off hie feet e distance of twenty feet, throwing Hans on his 

face. Hie brothers took hia hone et once. Such was the ieee-than-gentle 

indoctrination of one fictive Danish ianigrant in an early Hebreska country 
L 

achool. 

The rural school schoolteacher cones off even lass well in a later 
chapter of Vintner' a book. One, a Dane, was "pltsap, attractive, laughter-loving, 
and kind.* Proa her. Bane eaae to expect decent treatment. Vintner gives her 
tenure* scant treetaent and settles on e "eelf-coaplacent,. little woman about 
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twanty-five jnrt old.- wore a "bar's superior smile that imm4 to be 
frosen on bur face," In short, she was en autocrat vlthout compassion for 
her students. For the slightest infraction of bar rule., she would approach 
students from tba back and vback them over tba hand* with a short .tick. This 
was but on* of her way. of tyrannising over the children who toon grew to 
hat. her. Amid such condition., the Grlsaen children did not aesimllate the*, 
selves with the 'American' children there. While the children', experience, 
in thi. rural seat of learning are too ertanded to ralata here completely, I 
conclude that Winther did not regard the rural school in thi. cast a. beioing 
to Americanise the Danish children.' 
K Ia serious chapter I called attention to the Nysted folk .chool 

which A. C. Nielsen attended. Just a half-mile aeflt eat a two-room brick 
bailding, the public .chool. It was poorly maintained, not one to command 
reapect for learning. In dry weather, tea yard wa. cjuita dusty; in rainy tines 
it wa* a morass of and. let. in thi. building, a. in so oany others around 
the United Stataa, the aost important work, J Plnrthm Um» was dona, as 
Nis^aen stated it. The school unconsciously aide Aaericana of Danish children. 

Whereas a few -misguided" teachers of the vacation school told them they 
owed their primary allegiance to Denmark, the public school, which requireo 
studies in American history, not Danish, helped make then American. For 
these relative newcomers, it was not the -jars of the Danee against the Germans 
in the school games. It was those of Lexington and Concord, of Bunker Hill, of 
Gettysburg; and San Juan Hill. The American Patriota fought the British 
Redcoats. While this kind of progress was slow, and vss accompanied by 
instances wherein outsiders, like e Poli«h family, felt Danish discrimination, 
generally the making of the one from many was dona effectively in "the Little 
Red Schoolhousa,"- as Nielsen viewed thi situation. 6 His account invites com- 
parison with Winther'.. 

ERIC 



4 third writer, Nellie Snyder lost* treats of immigrant Swedish students 
in the Roten Velley School north of Gothenburg, in a way that leads one- to coo- 
elude that immigrants and American children got along quite well in th* pursuit 
of American ways* What distinctions existed were noted, of course, but the 
Swedish children were subject to only mild forms of teasing, nothing of the 
severity as pictured by Winthar in the instance of Hans Qrimsen. For instance, 
on seeing a stranger in school, the teacher went over to her and attempted to 
be kind to this new student who could not speak English «, Other students 
helped her to learn their language and found but gentle humor in such a mishandled 

phrase as, "Huh, I don't feel no smell," or "Oh, please let me use you to 

7 

leg/ when the speaker wanted to lean on someone* 

Among people interviewed for "The Country School Legacy, " there was a 
variety of testimony respecting the role of the rural school in Americanising 
ethnic groupe. Generally, however, it is more characteristic of the cone! ^ions 
of Nielsen and lost, as against those of Winthar* 

I noted that the Priedenshau parochial school consistently sponsored 
classes in the German language until the 1920* s, so the school itself may not 
have been a major factor in Americanizing the predominantly German community 
there* Instead, Mrs* Eliker suggested/ it was the intermixing of peoples 
* mandated by World War II • 8 I suggest, however, that when the school began 
in the 1920* a to offer instruction in English, while the church services 
were still conducted in German, tfc language must have been something of a 



factor* ^ 
"ft Author Mrs* Manion*, cited in Chanter I, commented that the Jules Sandos 

children learned English in a sod schoolhouse, District 125, in Sheridan County. 
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She was asked about language problems. In response, she questioned the 

present-day practice of mandatory bilingual classes. Students in the early- 
day schools lsemed English via "exposure*" The teacher helped them, of 
course, and they mastered their lessons and became veil-read people. In her 
first year of teaching, she had a Snias family which lived southeast of Rush- 
villee They spoke German at home but soon picked up English* In this first 
term, which Mrs. Manion taught at the age of sixteen, she taught several 
children from Holland, and they P too, picked up English. She taught some Indian 
children, singling out one boy who did quite well for her and became the first 
member of his family ever to graduate from high school. These children would 
sometimes endure teasing but, otherwise, there were ne particular problems* 9 

Mrs. Caroline Pifer, sister of Mari Saadoz, described how her sister sought 
to complement the "exposure* method* Once four youngsters came from Vienna to 
her school. They spoke Bohemian, so Mari ordered translation books. While 
the speakers of "ohesden learned English, the Americans picked up some Bohemian. 
One of these youngsters mastered the first eight grades of readers in one year. 
The teacher could readily sympathise with the immigrant children since she 
knew no English when she first went to grade school. 10 

Two other residents of the Gordoa-Chadron area recounted their experiences 
and feelings on having to learn the English language while in school. Jack 
Lindeken sooke only German wh<? he began buw nade the transition to English 
readily because his teacher could also speak German, Mrs. Lean Delsing attended 
•chool on her father's homestead northeast of Hemingford. Because nearly all of 
the settlers were German, nearly everyone in the school spoke that language, 
excepting for the teacher. Mrs. Delsing commented: "We all talked German 
and then when w* went to school we had to learn to talk English. We all had a 
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heck of » tima getting started. ... It wasn't as bad for ma as it was for 

/ * 

the older ones because whan they want to school then they wanted to teach us 
English." An inability to speak the common language led to Mr. John Olden- 
burg's (Gordon, HE) being (called a "dumb Dutchman" unen he began school in 
the 1890' s. He took the teasing in good hwwr. n 

- Harry Touaglund of Stroaaburg, Nebraska, had no bitter memories of his 
assimilation as a full-blooded Swedish boy, though born in America, into 
American ways. He was born northeast of Stroma burg to farmers and received 
his cnly formal education in a country school, later augmenting it with home 
study. He could read before he started school, but, ^Jce most Swedish children, 
had trouble in acquiring the> proper English accent. Although Mr. Tounglund 
experienced the Engliah language in school and Swedish in Sunday school, he 
concluded that be had no particular difficulty. He and his contemporaries 
soon dropped their sense of, belonging to an ethnic group. He notes that now 
some attempts have being made to reviva. that sense through Swedish festivals 
and the like. His assimilation, he suggests, was a gradual process. One 
followed one's neighbors into the mainstream of American culture and hardly 
noticed the transition. 12 

Clement W. Chris tea* en lives in Boyd County on the same land on which 
his parents, newly arrived from Demerit, settled. The son narrowly Kissed 
attending school in a soddy. Before he began school, he could talk English, 
Danish, and German, his parents having learned German who? stopped over at 
West Point, Nebraska, before settling in the Lynch area. He picked it up 
also from some- Germans from Russia who were in that locality. The neighbors talked 
English and English was also spoken at school, so he learned it in that way, 
although the family at home spokj^Jk^Lsk. A few Bohemians lived in the area. 
Mr. Chriatensen observes that be could not understand them. In this mix of 
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peoples, ha never saw any discrimination practiced. They vera, Mr. Christensen 

remarked, "all the same kind of people, bat they grunt different." All 

ware well assimilated. Apparently, the rural school helped in that direction. 13 

An interview with Wilsie Gross (previously cited) relative to the 
role of the country achool today helping to Americanize Nebraska's ethnic 
groups will punctuate remarks cited earlier by Dr. Campbell. 

In the State Department of Education report ear liar cited, Arthur County, 
for which Mr. Cross is Superintendent, baa none in the four groups considered 
"minority." It is not listed. All the inhabitanta of his county have lived in 
it for years. If there ever was a problem in an lmcigrant group's becoming 
Americanized, Mr. Cross observes, it would have' been long ago, well back in 

the early 1900* s when much of the land was first claimed for settlement. 

1 

Therefore, the country schools of Arthur* County, situated in an interior 
position within the state, do not function as an Americanizing agency in a 
population that numbers people who first settled the land and have remained. 14 ' 

As stated earlier by Nielsen, the country school often helped ethnic 
groupa to become Americanized. Both he and Mr. Younglund suggest that this 
process occurred without any one's making a conscious effort to effect it. 
There was no oath- taking, Nielsen suggested. When one considers that ethnic 
groups to be served by country schools settled in a body they night have 
tended to remain isolated in a small area unless some extraneous force broke 
their insularity. It is logical that the schoolteacher from outside who spoke 
English could well have been such a foroe, aided by -he American history texts 
of N which Nielsen spoke. Of course, other movements— the MsVld tor of which 
Mra. Eliker spoke, and the influx of other people noted by Mr. lounglund— helped 
break up the integrity of such communities. Still, when one reflects how education 
in general makes one more universal in ideas, then one might with some good 
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reason credit the rural school*.. 

T *e there a haary price paid in terms of human feelings when children 
of etLnic parents began the Americanization process? If Winther was basing 
his fictional account of Hans Grimsen on actual experience, then the country 
school could have been an ordeal for others as for Hans. It is possible 
that for Nielsen, Younglund, and Chris tecs en their recalled effortless 
transition was troly a hectic experienoe which eventual well-being and tine 
hare made oblivious to them. Picture a youngster today coning into a class- 
room speaking a language strange to his peers. He would be made to feel 
lhat he was a bit different and anguish would be a share of his lot. 
/ Whatever the case may have been with thousands of country school 
children, without doubt the rural school was a major factor in bringing 
them into the main currents of American life. 
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Tht Curriculum of tha Country School 



Chapter IV. 



Aa mentioned earlier, people ooncerned with the current aalaiae In 
education frequently turn back in tine to see what existed there that might 
help current itioni. One such attempt, was that of Stan Hartsler aa recorded 
in a £fci2tf2 2S^BOS. SsnlSS. »tory carried in the February 17, 1981, issue of 

a 

the pjBLha, WorlfHtaald. Now a graduate student at the university of Texas at 
Austin, Hartsler, while a ma them tics teacher in Illinois, began to use old 
mathematics textbooks and noticed that the older the text the aore contests hia 
students won until , using those of 1900, they had taken five conference 
enampionahipa. At Austin, he began to concentrate on collecting and studying 
the aatheoatica texta of days gone by. 

I need not assess the value or Bartaaer's finding. Hia account can 
propel us similarly into an investigation of the rural school curricula: of 
several deoadee peat. 

While the idea that instruction should be both informative and moral 
did not originate with rural people of aeventy-five years ago, it loomed 
large in their thinking. Consider this instance as related in a letter sent me 
about Leroy P. Grundy, once a teacher and -aunty superintendent in the Falls 
City area: 

In those dav* che public schools taughv the health hazards of alco- 
holic beverage* aud how they were a risk to family and social life, as well. 
I have never forgotten hia admonishment to the . \aaa. These are not hia 
exact words— "Soya, (he addressed the boys only, because in those days, 
middle claea women and girl* shunned alcoholic drinks) it is the eaaiest 
thing- in the world to keep from being a drunkard ; when temptation cornea, 
Just refrain from bendiag your elbow. Never take that first drink.* 

At one time in hia life he had been an agent for an organ company 
and traveled through the country selling them. He had sold one to a farm 
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family and at soon as possible had delivered it to ths farm hone. 
It was evening whan the organ was unloaded into ths parlor and the husband 
had not yet returned from town, so when ths wife inritsd Mr. Grundy to 
spend! ths night with them, h» accepted because he wanted to stay near the 
organ sine* be had not been oaid a nickel on it as yet. Mr. G. retired 
fOT w2* ° ight wtaBn husband case home, roaring drunk. He wouldn't go 
to bed, but prowled around shouting and cursing. He would go outside and 
hark and howl liks dogs. He vent into the parlor and seeing the organ, 
said, I am going to get toe axe and chop that d d peeannie to pieces." 
When those words cam through the floor of Mr. Q's bedroom, the chills 
ran up his spine. Fortunately the drunk's attsntion was diverted to 
a one thing else and ho did net carry out his threat. After an hour or so, 
he quieted down and went to sleep. The next morning he had slant off his 
irrationality and after breakfast wrote a eheck to Mr. Q. and sent his 
teenage son along to the bank for identification. The banker told Mr. G. 
that this man had recently inherited money and the farm and was dr inkin g 
it up as fast as possible. Thus Mr. G. gave a graphic illustration of what 
might happen if one took that first drink. 1 

Someone once- stated that the single greatest influence in getting pro- 
hibition adopted nationally was the Methodist Church. GiTen the fact of such 
dramatic arguments as Grundy's above, one might also put in a word for the country 
school teacher as a potent force. Didacticism was the order of the day in other 
respects- Most grade school students prior to the 1930' a can remember the story 
of Abraham Lincoln's walking several miles to return a borrowed book, and they 
can recall George Washington's "Rules of Conduct 8 .governing such untoward actions 
as tying one's shoes in public. And, they read with pleasure and a sense of 
prophecy how the boys in Horatio/ Alger's books succeeded and how they also 
might if they but applied themselves* and had a hit of luck at ths same time. 

The McOuffey'a reading series comes into most conversations on the subject 
of moral instruction in public schools and is often held up as a model for modern 
schools. Without question, these books in widespread use pleased the moral 
palAtes of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In Lessen II of 



the Second, JfciftSiifi SsndiX* Revised Edition, 1879, a young girl of about seven 
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is pictured in an idylic natural setting, lying on the ground reading a 
book. In a story, "Bubbles," thrae boys blow soap Y '-bles down on a cat and, in 
so doing, laarn tha various colors reflected in tha bubblo. The lesson is one 
that dalighta and instructs quits Hits an expressed aia for literature in the 
eifhtaanth century. Willie vri^ea a letter to Santa Claus asking for a rubber 
ball that will not break aia "Monoaa'a" window. Tha Third Ecleatie Reader is 
■ore didactic. One poea is "Speak Gently,* a stansa of which will suffice here: 

Speak gently to the aged one; 

Grieve not tha care-worn heart: 
The sands of life are nearly run; 

Let such in peace depart. 

In another selection a father taught hie- sons to stick together ao no one could 

cheat thee out of their inheritance later. To sake his lesson clear, ha asked 

each of then to break a bundle- of sticks as a whole. Nona could. He then broke 

each one separately,, sfed, to sake sure his lesson was clear, added: 

But if the bond of union be broken, it will happen to you Juat as it 
has to these sticks, which lie hare broken on the ground. 2 

Seyaral older teachers interviewed recalled baring studied froa the McGuff ey 
aeriea.3 k 

Theae readers, even the First Sclaet^c Reader, placed diacritical Barkings 
on the worda it isolated for special study, aa did othera, as if to stress the 
importance of phonies in reading, an earphasis,one recalls, that Rudolf Flesch 
found wanting in his attack on current reading practices in* VjlDL Can't 
Read., published in the early 1950' s. Vocabulary study was also deemed important 
for tha study worda were defined. Sach story had study questions, presumably 
to whet the students' interest and to assist the teacher. 
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As to moral instruction, several older teachers seemed to recall 
a shift in the textbooks from such New England poets as Longfellow and 
Whittier to those less instructive and nor* lyrical. While none could 
pinpoint the period when this occurred nor the reasons for deemphasizing 
moralistic literature, it cane,* I suggest, in the late 1920»s and early ' 
1930's undea the imoetus of the notion that "thou shall not indoctrinate, ■ 
a result of the scientific attitude towards education that, possibly owing 
something to John Dewey's teachings, argued that the various modes of behavior 
shoul'* be laid out for the students' independent examination *nd free choice. 
Admittedly, moral instruction that follows one line, that of hard work, of 
saving, etc., does not examine alternatives, sod Is not robjfst to inquiry 
yis restrictive and hardly permeated with the scientific spirit. These 
admonitory lines from Longfellow's "Psalm of Life"— "Be not like dumb-driven 
cattle/Be a hero in the strife*— are unmistakably imperative. 

Salutary or not, another kind of shift took place in types of literature 
studied. Miss Bernleee Anderson (previously cited) noticed in her forty-year 
tenure that the "classics" of literature came to be neglected. At one time, 
especially when she was a student in a country school in Polk County, she raad 
Gray's "Elegy in a Country Churchyard," Henry Clay's orations, and Daniel 
Webster's speeches. She knew Longfellow's poems and something of Imerson. 
During her last years of teaching, however, she was teaching the students of 
Central City stories that dealt, for instance, with the problems of ethnic 
groups, attempts, that is, to teach Nebraska children something of the pluralism 
cf America culture, ^hers have commented similarly. A visit to the Harold 
Warp School in the Pioneer Village Museum at Minden is instructive. One can 
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see hook title* by Thorn* Carole- and Shakespeare on the- shelves of this 

seboolhouse closed in 1947. This is not to say that these were ever read. 

Senator Carl T. Curtis (previously cited) remembered that the poetry he studied 

In the early grades of rural school was written by New Sngland poets: 

They had to live in Boston or within fifty ailes of it, and I think 
that was because they had a corner on the publishing* business. 
They wero great literary sen. Tea, in grade school it was Longfellow 
and Bryant. I thought of "To a Waterfowl" today when I saw the birds 
/sandhill eraneejr. 

When asked if contemporary rural school students could read such authors 
as Carlyle and Shakespeare, Mrs. Znglebrecht (previously cited) said they 
could, if they had good teachers in a good reading program for several years. 
Unfortunately, she added, modem reading standards have "gone backward,* 
principally because schools have lest tha "gooc' old texts" that stressed «o- 
cabulary and comprehension skills. The present reading texts have little 
aeat in them, she judged. The fact that her students can read frcm one to 
two grades ahead of their ovn level is bad, for they need more depth than they are 
getting. This condition has come about, Mrs. Englebrecht decided, because 
textbooks are aimed at the slow learner's level and the better students are 
therefore deprived of challenging material. For memorization, she still prefers 
Longfellow and Baerson, mainly because the new poems are too obscure and do not 
relate closely enough to nature. 

An advertisement In JJfc ^braflkfl Teacher , p. 303, V. 13, 1906, aay be 
pertinent to this point. For sums ranging from five cents up, a teacher could 
select from JJj£ Iflk&idfi Classics . Third grade books included an adapted version 
of aobjnsqn SOlU2St« Som» fourth grade selections were Sip. Vgfl Winkle and The 
SxLai BMatig Robinson. Fourth graders who could work through Irving 's descrip- 
tion* would be doing: well by today's standards. Bryant's "Th&natopsis* and 
Hawthorne's "The Great Stone Face"- would be over the heads of most fifth grade 
students of the present day, I suggest. They would find "To him who in the 
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love- o£ mature holds/fcanwaion with her visible forma, she spee~*/A 
various language" quit* difficult, and nj have- in 1906 for that matter. 
Seventh gradert mignt notice Qold^-lth's Deaerted Village -- Coleridge's Rime 
Stl AWjtfn^ Mariner, and Tennyson* s Enoch Arden listed for then. 
Any one of these would tax all but a few of modern day school children 
of the seventh grade. One oust remark that these books were for collateral 
reading. It is likely that not all students in that aarly time could read 
them either. Apparently the expectancy existed that; students should read 
the "classics." 

We can not determine whether curriculum and textbook makers of the 
pre-1930's had Ben Jensen's notions in mind (from his Timber , or Discoveries ) 
when th<y p.efccribed good ' ' *,erature. Jonacn contended thut a person etuld 
learn how to write by listening to the best sneakers, by reading the best 

> 

writers, and by much careful practicing of one's own style. I would suppose 
that curriculum people knew that one somehow learned from one's models in 
language in the same way one learned manners by the Imitation of good examples. 
"Set a good example for your students," teachers often heard. The intellectual 
rigor required to read the classics could well have carried over into an 
intense care as to how one spoke or wrote. 

The attention to phonics just noted made teachers aware of the need for 
proper diction properly enunciated. People were conscious of their speech. 
They knew that a short "e" was pronounced like one, like an "eh." They insisted, 
if purists at -11, that "elephant" be pronounced "ehl eh fant (as in fan)." 
If not, how could one- then sound it out? This is somewhat distinct from our 
contemporary practice of "leveling" the second "e" and the "a" to "uh," 
the* schwa. How can one spell from such a pronunciation? Earlier teachers 
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carefully placed the complete "ing" on the end o* "running*" Ho% to, uas 
to be floppy with one'* enunciation* They were also proper in their use of 
pronouns, and led their students through the intricacies of when to use "who* 
and when to use "whoa*" They were especially negative on the use of "ain't" 
and would tell their students that no such word existed , only to be confuted 
when students found the ostracized word in their dictionaries, not choosing 
to observe that it was denoted sub-standard English* 

Bias elf a product of a rural school in northern Custer County, William 
Christy, now an English teacher in Sidney, editor and writer, buss a story, 
"The Ain't Box," on a rural schoolteacher's obsessive hatred of this word* 
In a practice that ntxct have been cannon, she had students who heard anyone use 
"ain't" to place the culprit's neae in a box labeled "the ain't box." A 
aonth later, the teacher would count the naaws* Whoever had the most slips with his 
nam in the box lost the contest* Her concern for the right word served to 
spark a short story that enabled Christy to deal with other features oi the 
country school* Most other teachers shared this preoccupation with proper 
diction. Present-day teachers of English need not wonder why it is that 
froa those who should know better, even lawyers and doctors, one is likely to 
hear, "Oh, an English teachar? I'll have to watch what I say." There is a 
long history beyond such comments* 

One might speculate as to why the country school teacher wanted her 
students, and herself, to speak pure and undefiled English. Reason must have 
told her that the thou-shalt-nots she was teaching were in common use around the 
homes of many or her patrons* It must have told her also that most of her 
graduates would go from her classroom directly into picking corn tnd putting 
up hay where their choice of the right word was likely neither to interfere 
with their daily bread or their rising socially* Whether or not she put on the 
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mantle, she was considered as the representative of "culture,'* and nay 
haw oonceived beraelf in that light became tha community wanted bar to. 
We haar of tan that immigrants wished thaip childran to speak English properly 
for reasons of economic and social benefit, and it is quite likely that 
others saw such speech as a means of rising in society so that their children 
would not be, one presumes, . Silas IaphaaS. The demand for books on diction 
paralledTJthe rise in status of so many people. It was true then and it is 
true now that social and economic motives can make many want to acquire an 
"instant" proper diction or an improved vocabulary. 

After interviewing many peoole who came through that regimen of reading 
in the classics, and enforced care in chocsing words, I have to respect their 
modes of expression. While I concede that for many their rural school teaching 
and attendance are far behind them, and intervening factors may have affected 
their language for the gocd, still I find a most exemplary manner of speaking 
where the few years alone of country school experience would seem n t to warrant 
it. One might see here an argument for intellectual rigor and discipline 
practiced on w6rthy objects. 

Invariably, the question of back-to- the- basics comes up in any con- 
sideration of present-day curriculum in schools, for this has been a possible 
remedy in the minds of many to make up for alleged deficiencies in education 
at the present time. They talk of prescriptive grammar, of spelling lists, 
of a return to the McGuffey Readers, and of stricter standards in penmanship. 
These, they believe, were the characteristics of the country school. 

When a country school teacher is asked whether he or she would favor a 
return to the "basics," the reply without exception is, "We never left thee." 
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They point to the- rural school as being the bastion of three mainstays of the 
basics— reading, writing, and arithmetic. Such was Wilsie Cress's (previously 
cited) reply.. He thought students needed a great deal of reading and especially 
written composition. He told of his efforts to emohasize it. Nearly twenty 
years ago, the Board of Education for the City of Arthur bacaae dismayed that 
so many of Arthur's students were averaging a "D" in the college freshman 
composition courses. They hired him to coordinate grade and high school training 
in composition, with tho hopes that the averages wculd climb. Now, working 
in that role, he supervises this one feature of a return to the basics, so-called. 
The program is successful. 

Former career teacher, Miss Bemiece Anderson (previously cited) 
commented that she had never left off teaching the- basics. In her early 
career in the late 1920' s, she taught subjects that were all "basic." later, 
the "enrichment" courses came along which, she thought, took emphasis away 
from the basics. She continued, nevertheless, to teach phonetics, the alpha- 
bet, and the fundamental processes in arithmetic. She was at first frightened 
by the "new math," but did adjust to it, though continuing to stress such 
drills as multiplication tables. In grammar, she taught the parts of speech 
and correct usage. Her training in traditional grammar helped her to learn 
latin, she recalled, one a required at Kearney State College of all teachers. 



Robert L. Conger of Kearney was moved by publicity surrounding "The 
Country School Ugacy" to write a paper on his rural school experiences, 
dedicated to his wife, Mildred. A former entertainer, Conger grew up in Blaine 
County and attended ^e first ten grades in District 15, south of the Calamus 
River. It discontinued school in 1966. After opening exercises which might 
consist of Bible reading or an ongoing reading of a Zane Grey novel, followed 
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by the flag salute in unison or reciting the preamble to the United States 
Constitution, students would turn to what one might term the basics— 
"Major emphasis was placed on reading, spelling, phonics, mathematics, and 
English." 5 

In an earlier citation, Mrs. Englebrecht recommended schools return 
to a higher level of reading me teriala, suggesting the literary classics. 
Some might term such a regression a return to the basics. In general, she 
maintained she had never quit the basics. In mathematics, she took up the 
"new math" but retained the old as well and, in effect, taught two kinds. 
Now she teaches the new math in some ways but will do so only if students know 
the traditional arithmetic. She favors memory work in poetry, especially in her 
various school programs, i. *. patriotic poetry during the month of February. 
S he often teachea technical grammar, even to conjugating verba, noting that, 
modern English programs that emphasize literature do not provide adequately for 
grammar. Primarily, she shows students how a sentence grows out of its two 
main parts, the subject and the verb. This practice, one notes, while a part 
of traditional grammar, is not unlike the new "generative" grammar with its 
talk of "deep structures." As a final point in regard to curriculum, Mrs. 
Englebrecht contends that too much watching of television at home, particularly 
the horror shows, is harmful. They upset the students even into the next day. 
While educational television displays some gcod things, she colludes, she 
has never really found time for television in her classroom. 

Joseph E. Thackrey, now living in Athens, Ohio, wrote to Andrei? Guili- 
ford, Project Director for "The Country School Legacy," recounting some of 
his experiences in Cherry County, Nebraska. Born in 1899, twenty miles south of 
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Valentine, Thackrey began living in a sod nous* on * homestead in 1906. 
Two years later School District 109 was organized and school began in the 
ranch house Of J. C. Reese. The students had no desks and but one three- 
legged stool and a squeaky rocker. Depending on the weather, the fall roundur. 
branding, stock feeding, and other chores, the seven students attended regularly, 
one riding nearly nine miles. Classes consisted, wrote Thackrey, mainly of 
reading and arithmeUc, certainly the core of the basics. He did not speak either 
of music or of art nor of other enrichment subjects: The following year the 
V Bar 7 Ranch donated an unused buggy shed which was remodeled for a school. 
It was taught by Mr. Thackrey 's aunt, Cora Thackrey, who had a degree from 
Kansas State University, then Kansas State Agricultural College. Classes then 
included grammar, history, and geography. Education in those times and in that 
place was "strictly for results with little regard for comfort or cosmetic 
effect." In 1912, when his Aunt Cora was elected county superintendent, 
the family moved to Valentine. 6 

Mrs. Helen Waits, Tryon, began teaching -on a normal training certificate 
soon after she graduated from Candy High School, situated just east of Staple- 
tou, Nebraska, in 1935. She taught intermittently until 1955 when she became 
county superintendent of McPherson County, serving until 1975. When she taught, 
she asked her st dents to maacrize many poems, and to write poetry and short 
stories. In grammar, they diagrammed sentences. She did not understand the 
"new math," she remarked, but believed in a strong background in arithmetic. 
Sh» emphasized reading. The education the children of ranchers received couldn't 
be beaten, she points out. It wee the background of their civilization. Her 
husband, she suggested, bad only a rural school education augmented by experience 
and he- became quite successful.^ 
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Would contemporary riders recognize the subjec^ taught In the- early part 
of the present century? If they were to examine a list of subject** teachers were 
to face examination on in 1920, ae taken from a Nemaha County .Superintendents 
publication, they might wonder a bit at "Civics but more at "Orthography" 
and "Mental Arithmetic." Orthography, a really important subject in earlier 

> years and often i^garded now as the sine qua non in education, was "spelling." 
It is a word that grew etymologically out of a Sanskrit root that meant 
growing iQ upright then standard, ita present signification—standard writing, a 

UV_*_1 ill _ _ , . . , I 



Mental arithmetic was working sans pencil or blackboard. 

Some of the examination problems were difficult. Here are some sample 

question* worked out by the Nebraska Department of Certification in 1910: 

How many mor* fifth* than fourth* are there in 1000T 

A watch cost* $70.00, and 2/5 of it* cost is twice the cost of the 

chain. How much doe* the chain cost? 
A man bought 4/5 of a farm and sold 2/3 of the farm. What remained 

unsold was worth $2,000.00. What was the value of the farm? 
For 4 2/3 pound* of meat I pay 22 cents more than for 3 3/4 pounds. 

How much is it per pound? 6 

One empathizes with the sixteen^year*old girl as sh nervously tries to solve 
such problems read to her, her career deoending on correct answers, and all 
this for $35.00 a month! 

The teacher of Senator Curtis (previously cited) asked her students less 
complex questions in mental arithmetic than these cited above: 

This teacher was quite good at it. She would say, "Class, add with 
me,* and she'd say, "Add twelve to fourteen to thirteen to twenty-one," 
and so on. Then we would give her the answer. She'd go along like that 
a while then she'd say, "Wow, add forty more, and subtract fifteen." I 
enjoyed it. It was good exercise. 

Most of the teachers interviewed gloried on their admitted success in 
the- basics. Few admitted to competency in teaching music as more than just 
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singing with an organ or piano, or a capella, if neither instrument nor 
owician vera around. One or two taught not* values, time and key signatures, 
and harmony. No one of the older teachers taught music appreciation in the 
classics. Songs for their choral singing were such as ware found in "The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs." These might be "Old Black Joe," "Home Sweet Home," 
and "America." The level of art instruction was probably lower. Most admitted 
their deficiencies in teaching painting. As a rale, they held up pictures to 
the window and traced. A few encouraged free-hand drawing. Through their 
small chapbooke of art classic*— "The Angelus," "The Gleaners" "The Horse Fair"— 
they had a fairly high level of art appreciation. The fine arts 1 instruction 
obviously did not match their instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

For one former student, teachers had a problem in not integrating the 
several subjects ► k comment by Dr. Fred Schrceder might introduce the concept. 
Writing about his rural school teaching experiences from the perspective of a 
university teacher, Schroeder comments: 

/ the farther I travel from that quaint and fragrant beginning, the 

closer is ay affinity to the goals of the resourceful and idealistic 
rural teacher for whoa no subject, course or age was separated from its 

C neighbors, and with whom the school day oecame an invitation to circlet 
o f ex perience, widening outward from the common room so that child, 
community, nature, books and imagination were unified in an adventure 
of growing and learning. 9 

Aa author of a book on the hoaanities and as a consultant in interdisciplinary 

studies, Schroeder was aware that in his rural school he was free to synthesize, 

combine, &ad compare. Neither history and geography, nor literature and history 

were separate subjects. Each had effinitiee w&gx the other. To paraphrase 

Keats 1 phrase, the muses did dance togetherv Faced with having to work amny 

classes into a short day, teacher with an eye for resemblances could economically 

amalgamate t^e disciplines. Who would have- a better opportunity to teach the 

youngster tha^ the world is indeed one organism? 
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That former student was Harry lounglund (previously cited). His teacners 
failed to unify the world they presented to him. Each subject was separate. 
Each had Its own pigeon-hole, Younglund suggested. Nothing was related to 
anything else. Rather than to integrate subject matter, his teachers seemed 
interested only in how many posts it took for a fence. They offered only prac- 
tical education. After all, farm children were not supposed to know anything but 
practical matters. His instructors even neglected nature study cr readily 
available to them. And, they 'could hare had a soience of ecology. But they 
didn't. It was a weak spot in his education. It was not until he left grade 
school,- his only formal education, and read widely that he began to establish 
relationships. Did lounglund blame his teachers? Hot really. He condemned 
school boards for hiring teachers as cheaply as they couid get them. Thee* 
were invariably girls of sixteen or seventeen who, once they got a few years 
experience and education, left for the town schools. In lounglund »s comment 
on salaries, old-time country schoolteachers must hear this familiar refrain 
so often declared at hiring time— "We owe it to the taxpayers to get a teacher 
as cheap as we can." 

It calls for a mature judgment to see what both Schroeder and lounglund 
did— that the world, though it has many parts, is of one piece. Mot only 
that, as a first consideration, one needs to know pretty thoroughly those entities 
which have points in common. One could not expect so much of a girl of sixteen 
or nineteen. Still, one might argue ^ith some Justification that any alert 
teacher, driven by the necessity for connecting ideas and thereby reducing the 
number ot recitations, would soon see> that not only the muses but the content of 
all subjects might dance- together. Tet, such a persuasive philosopher-poet as 
Imersor had to urg» vigorously via essays- and lectures that this principle 
pervaded the- universe. So, he- must haw found a considerable amount of apathy 
towards it. It is possibly a universal condition. 

6,9 
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A* with Sohroeder, my interest In acting th* affinities that exist among 
all things has led me to an American Studies degree and to setting up classes 
in intardiaciplinair studies. It bagan from teaching all subjecta to several 
grad as in a single cl*«rocm in rural schools in southeastern Kansas. 

How, then, shov * one rate the curriculum of the country school of 
an early d*y? If indeed all things are relative, I conclude that in relation 
t* the conditions under which it was offered it was successful. Those 
conditions vers hardly favorable, bovavar, judged by today 1 s standards. 

After securing the coveted certificate and suffering the tenseness 
of getting a contract, the teacher had to find a boarding place, often a 
difficult task, where the accomodations vara often not especially comfortable. 
On* teacher got room and board in a farm how in which the bed had a straw 
tick filled once a year from the straws tack. Many either rode a horse to 
school or they walked, arriving at th* school house on cold daya to build 
fires with cobs, coal, or cow chips, or, in several cases, from corn wotth 
eight cents per tashel on the market. If the schoolyard had no well, she either 
brought water from her boarding placa or carried it from a neighbor's well. 
She sometimes thawed hers and the students 1 lunches by carrying them from the 
freesing try way to the area around the potbellied stove. Sane schools in 
early times had few books. In some instances, not all the class members could 
use the same reading taxt< 

This list of impediments, as incomplete as it is, makes the early-day 
teaching asm Uk* a narvalous success story to those- who hav* been accustomed 
to th* idea that equipment and su&plit* are tha major factors in implementing 
a course of study. 
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In Nebraska before high schoola vara avail* bl« to than, young 
far* girl, lookad about for ways to make a living a t a level highar than 
being houaa servants in farm homes or in the smU tovna. The thousands of 
rural schools springing up in the 1880»s and thereafter offered them the 
careers they sought. From that time on, running nearly to tho present day, 
the district school has put many young people into careers. 

How were they certified to teach? In 1886, Kate Fanning received a 
"Second Grade- Certificate at Hastings. It was signed by H. E. Allyn and bore 
the following attestation: 

SliSI^H'JSS* I b !_ 1±eV * Fknnin * *° * • P^«n of good moral 
character, and that she has passed a satisfactory examination in all of 
^branches required by law and the regulations of the State Superin- 
i!^? a ?JV n ? itl ! her to a SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. She is therefore 

IS r^+VS D i 8t £ Ct iQ ^ Count7 ' tor °™ 7«sr from this 
oate, unless this Certificate be sooner revoked. 

\ 

Also on her certificate were the grades she had made in the examinations, all, 
incidentally, in the 90' s but orthography and penmanship. Thoae ware 88 and 85 
respectively. Apoarently, she nerer wrote on mental arithmetic, for no grade 
was listed in it. One examination showed her receiving a 9+ in "Theory a 4 «i 
Art of Teaching," an indication that the professional education courses now in 
vogue in the training of elementary schoolteachers had then a small part. 1 

Mari Stndoa, born 1896 in Sheridan County, although beginning her education 
at the age of nine, -arly became- interested in reading and writing. Following 
only four and one-half years of schooling, in 1912 at the e ? e>of seventeen, she 
passed the- rural teachers' examination and signed a contract to teach school. 
She- had neither graduated from the- eighth grade nor attended high schooi. 2 
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The early careor of Mrs. Fay Christens en (previously cited), who uu 
born about the mm tin as Mari Sandos, follows somewhat the sum pattern aa to 
certification. Mrs. Chris tens en attended nine grades of school in Wisconsin, 
then moved to Lynch, Nebraska, where she took the teachers' examinations. 
Having passed them, she taught District 34, south of Lynch on a "Third-Grade" 
Certificate. Like Mari Sandos, who left teaching to enroll at the University 
of Nebraska at Lincoln, Mrs. Christens en went to summer school, first to Fremont 
then to Wayne. Following another pattern familiar to early-day country school- 
teachers, she met her future husband at Highland; Schooxrhia home district, 
and they became married. 

In the same manner, Mrs. Iva Mundschenck (previously cited) first taught 
on a normal training certificate, then attended college during the summers as 
ccnverient. She took her high school courses in teacher training at Albion, 
Nebraska. A federal relief program in the 1930 «s financed extension work from 
the state university. Her first contract was from District 39 in Boone County 
in 1935-36. She was on trial for three months. If satisfactory, she would get 
a longer contract. She received the district's vote of confidence for that 
term and for many more in different uchools, even one in Illinois in the late 
1940' s. She resigned in 1978-79 but in the fall semester of 1979-SO, she 
accepted a position in District 75 of Greeley County. The great number of 
schools Mrs. Mundschenck taught is not really exceptional, It was a commonly 
accepted belief among country school patrons that two years was "about enough for 
ft teacher in one place." It goes practically without saying that the itinerant 
natma of the position did little for a teacher's sense of permanence in her Job. 
Thorstein Veblen's description of early women teachers as (I paraphrase loosely) 
* *° b of aobile maidens seeking matriaonyjsakes considerable sense. Being a 
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farm's wife would be more stable. Yet, Vsblen's witty and alliterative 
comment aside, seeking matrimony is hardly an abnormal impulse. 

Teaching a period of forty years sounds like a long time. Actually, 
a country school teacher who* graduated from high school at seventeen and went 
directly into teaching, picking up college hours in sunmer sessions, could chalk 
up even more than forty years in the classroom before normal retirement age. 
It is not unheard of that a teacher has worked fifty years, as earlier 
stated of Miss Grace Corners of Auburn. 

Terming hersaaf "an old maid schoolteacher" with forty years of experience 
in the classroom, Mrs. Berniece Anderson (previously cited) attended eight 
grades in a rural school. After she took the normal training courses in Stroms- 
burg High School, she taught four years in the same school she had attended, 
teaching some of the same children with whom she had earlier been schoolmates. 
Her father had attended the same school. 

An interesting matter came up prior to graduation. Although she had 
taught for thirty years, she had never taken a course in practice, teaching, a 
requirement for graduation. The college permitted her to be supervised in 
her own school. The supervisor came out, sat in the back of the room, and 
thus both met the college requirement. She concluded her career in Central 
City, teaching there for seventeen years, and, ironically, supervising teachers 
for the college in Central City before she had passed the course herself. 

Mrs. Anderson observed that the students in the normal training program 
at Stroma burg were highly motivated to work. They knew these were "the most 
important courses they were taking." They were aware they would have to pass 
state- examinations in every subject they might later teach plus tests in the 
organization of rural schools, discipline, and pub. '* relations with rural people. 
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The courses and the examinations were rigorous and tiring. 

Tk* career of Mrs, Edna Peniaka in respect to bar preparation for teaching 
and certification is distinctive. She was bom in 1907 of Indian parents on 
the Santa* Sioux Indian Reservation in northeastern Nebraska, one of eleven 
children* At seven rhe enrolled in the mission school there and later attended 
Santee Normal which was designed to train people, she recalls, for living and 
was not a teacher training institution. She completed the twelfth grade. She 
then took one year of college in Oakaloosa, Iowa, so became eligible for a 
third-grade certificate, she states. Later she took education courses in Moline, 
Illinois* Her teachers 9 examinations covered seventeen areas. She wrote on nine 
in one day, passed thaa, then came home. Later she worked in private homes in 
Minneapolis, then married.. Her husband became disciplinary officer at the 
Geneva (Nebraska) Indian School. When World War II came and brought with it a 
teacher shortage, she was importuned to teach. Mrs. Peniska's one year of 
college and her education courses stood her in good stead. She retired recently 
from teaching at the Santee Sioux Indian School. 5 

When asked about major changes she had observed in the Norfolk area from 
the time she began there until now, Dr. Anne Campbell (previously cited) pointed 
to differences in certification, some of which we have just observed— that a 
teacher might be certified with no high school schooling at all, as in the case 
of Marl Sandos, or with quite little. Dr. Campbell recalled that first one could 
teach on a normal training certificate, then on twelve hours of college, then 
thirty, then sixty, then finally a bachelor's degree, now a requirement excepting 
for those holding- a "life* certificate which is honored as a * grandmother's 
clause*" Asked about the quality of work of early teachers who lacked college 
preparation Dr* Campbell commented that they often did a good job* k range of 
abilities can be encountered among teachers at any time, she suggested* 
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Did the as teachers do a good job? There is evidence that they did 
or could have, if one can base a judgment from the kinds of people they were. 
It is a difficult question to answer. Colleges can not adequately respond to it. 
They aeet problems in evaluating their own instructors. Public schools have 
the sane situation. They waver between evaluating the taacher as socializing 
agant or the teacher as content master. As I noted earlier, in evaluating the 
country schoolteacher, it is probably "character" in the broadest sense that is 
significant, and it is that quality that I find among so many of the present 
and former country schoolteachers Lhave interviewed. If character is present, 
beneficial results will likaly follow. 

The harsh and restricted life undergone by the rural schoolteacher 
in times ranging from the 1880* s to the 1930' a i 8 often a matter of comment. 
To be sure, she often lived in primitive conditions, sleeping on a straw- tick 
mattress, chilling in a back bedroom, or being asked to sleep with a visitor 
as John G. Neihardt recalled, walking to school, and so on. The life was 
harsh, as I shall note later. Was it as restricted, however, as often depicted? 
Was the schoolteacher often considered as a community chattel? 

A "composite" Mattie Simmons commented that she drew $35.00 per month in 
1885 but would have that amount reduced if school was canceled due to bad weather 
of if many of her students happened to be in the fields. She addressed herself to 
the question of her private lifei 

My dress, hours, and ha bits were strictly regulated for the protection 
s of my students. I was to set a perfect, or nearly perfect, example. 

Some contracts in those days even regulated courting, including the number 
of evenings that the teacher could go "out." She must be in by 9s 30 or 
10 p.m. A drink of alcohol or a puff of smoke was grounds for automatic 
dismissal. There were few married schoolaarms. 

Helpful hints for the teacher later appeared in Jbji Nebraska Teacher . 
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first issued la September, 1898. We muddlefa through that somehow. 
The magazines carried instances of teachers\e±ng dropped for dancing and 
card playing. It noted that married women wer^discrlminated against as 
were Catholics. I ^N. 

Some school boards were said to be conoeYned because young lady 
teachers seemed overanxious for husbands, ha vlnk company too much to 
do their homework. 

An editorial warned of bad breath and body odor, suggesting that a 
teacher brush his or her teeth three times a day and suend 60 rather thaii 
15 cents on laundry. 

Nebraska parents thought the teacher could supply a good example toward a better 
life than theirs for their children, Mattie Simmons concluded.^ 

The composite Mattie Sinuous commented on conditions In 1885 as taken 
from the written record. On the basis of Interviews of teachers who were In their 
classrooms not much earlier than 1920, I find her depiction a bit strong, if 
not dramatic. 

No one of more than twenty teachers replied that they were considered 
as the property of the community. Mrs. Mae Manion (previously cited) did remark 
that contracts stipulated that the teacher, in addition to doing the janitor 
work and conducting the pledge of allegiance to the flag, was not to be married. 
The place for a married woman was commonly thought to be in the home. Mrs. Helen 
Waits (previously cited) contract required her to live In the district. The 
community did not want a married woman teacher. Should one become pregnant, 
It did not think it seemly that she should appear before the children, overlooking, 
I suggest, the circumstance that those children's mothers could become pregnant 
at home. The community, Mrs. Waits noted, looked to the teacher as a person of 
good morals and good report. Mrs. Berniece Anderson recalled that her patrons 
were pleasant and friendly. Thar* was "none of that non-dating, not getting 
out of the house business." What the patrons required of her was not as bad as some 
or the- Jokesr or extreme statements she had heard. A teacher should be above 
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criticism at any rata, Miss Anderson believed. 

If, in the latter years of the nineteenth century, teachers were often 
restricted, it should not be surprising to us. It was the Victorian age when 
the public at large believed in a strict code of morality for decent women. 
Schooltea-hers would naturally be subject to the ideals uald by society. If the 
age asked more of women, and sought guarantees in their contracts, holding the 
threat of dismissal over their heads, such is understandable, the spirit of 
the times taken into account. Another thought on the idea of restriction, if 
it did occur, is that the public likes to have a voice in the affairs of its 
public servants. The force that a homesteader twenty miles out might exert on 
his county officers would be negligible indeed, ami lighter still on the governor 
But, he could irake his voice heard in hi* home school district. The country 
school teacher was the only servant of the public over whom he could have any say 

Fewer restrictions applied to tie teachers of the 1920* s. One reason may 
have been a kind of freeing-up of strict moral codes in general in which rural 
schoolteachers would logically share. It was a different age in some respects. 
Kno*lng th?t women won the right to vote at national elections and perhaps 
being aware of the less stringent sex mores of the times, whether or not one 
attributes them to Freudian! am, school boards cane to write less restrictive 
contracts. 

The duties imposed on the country schoolteacher were surely heavy enough 
to debilitate her by the end of the day and would render unnecessary restrictions 
on her "going out," for instance. Beyond tig, pressing need to have recitations 
nearly all of *he time Just to get the classes in, she had heavy demands laid 
on her physically, *] 
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In her 1398 contract, Sarah Fann_.ig (at Stuhr Museum, previously cited), 
for the salary of $32.00 per month for nine months agreed to "keep the school 
house in good repair, to provide the necessary fuel and supplies." A phrase, 
. "and to furnish the janitor work," was lined out and replaced with, "Miss 

Fanning is to do the janitor work." Ike was oersonally to sweep the floors and 
could, apparently, not hire it done. Wh^t^wTlhvolved exactly in keeping the 
building^ good repair was not cleax.^tfas she to replace broken windows at her 
own expense? Mr. Robert L. Cogger (previously cited) recalled the many duties of 
his former teachers: ( 

The teacher aside from being teacher, was counselor, a mediator, 
nurse, judge,, jury, disciplinarian and jack of all trades. He or she- was 
also the duly elected janitor. This included the housekeeping as well as 
starting and maintaining the fire in the coal stove. On winter mornings the 
temperature on the inside was about like the outside. The teacher tried 
to get there early and get the fire going before- the pupils arrived. 
Any teacher, worth his or her salt, was enterprising enough to incor- 
porate some of the janitor work into their discipline program. 

That is to say that students might dust the erasers to pay for being mischievous. 

Any rural schoolteacher up to the 194.0' s could agree with Mr. Conger's 

account and round it out with details of his own. Modem teachers are inclined 

to feel sorry, for the physical labors their early counterparts endured. One has 

to consider the^ times here also. Many of the teachers, take Miss Anderson as an 

instance, had attended country schools themselves and knew what to expect. 

Further, being farm-reared, they knew what physical work meant. Thus, regarded 

in the context of their times, th. work, relatively speaking, I emphasize, 



seemed less onerous to them than to us. My interviews show them to be made of 
pretty stern stuff. Finding mice in the cupboards, leaving through the windows 
t-j avoid the rattlesnake that blocked the doorway, pouring kerosene on cobs to 
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•tart tha fir*, and eetinf cold luncbe* wera not insurmountahla obstacles 
for than, and nayba not even distasteful. All of the former country school* 
teachers I interviewed now lire in comfortable places, but none seemed really 
to regret this phase of their lives* 

la tha quotation above, Mr* Conger called the country schoolteacher a 
disciplinarian. All teachers are that, of course, whether of yesterday or 
the present. Discipline in schools is as such as ever a common concern* 
Somehow the subject arises when we lock back to the rural school, tf or we 
often picture a young lady or nan timorously going out to the first school 
in which the students, including overgrown farm boys, are aching to H drive 
tha teacher out.* Of course, tha teachers faced their new situations with some 
trepidation. Did not the patrons look on "keeping order* as one of tha first 
prerequisites to "keeping a good school"? I will consider the problem of 
discipline from research iato the records and from personal interviews. 

Frank Grady recalled some features of student discipline t*+* 

The first teacher in Raymond school was run out by the boys, who 
used stones as weapons of assault. The second met the same gang, but 
whan he had soundly thrashed one boy, and the youth 1 a father coming to take 
up the battle shared the same fate, the reign of terror ended a brunt ly, 
and a new respect for the school was established. 5 

Mr. Grady commented on another teacher: 

J* V* Kerns who used to pull up the window and spit a gob of 
tobacco juice clean down to Main Street. • .the discipline on the 
whole was pretty good. . . .There were no high~falooting laws, and the 
teacher could whale the very dettl out of you if It would aid in your 
bringin to time. 

Ha recalled another story about a teacher; 

&*J war already in tha school on New Tears Day, and they threw 
brimstone— sulphur I reckon it's called—down the chimney and smoked him 
out* getting possession of tha premises* . » .Quita a percentage of the 
big fellows considered tha teacher Public Enemy Number One* Tha worst 
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thing- of all W8 when the parents took up the battle of the kids. . . . 
That happened quite often and they roved that if the kida couldn't put 
the teacher ou% they would. They usually got the worst of it, however. 

Apparently the rough-and-ready discipline recounted in Mr. Grady' a salty 
language worked. The students did not take over the schools he mentioned. 

In the instance of the McCarthy School, District 29 in Washington 
County, the teacher found it difficult controlling the seventy-fire students. 
Many were larger boys there because they could not fan in the winter. . He was 
driven out. Jimmy Van Due sen in taking his place laid a gun across the top 
of his desk said, "Boys, I'm here for business— to teach.- He had no trouble. 6 
Charles Wertz of Richland had proven himself capable of handling the boya 
by reason of his activity in other really manly pursuits. He frequently took 
leaves of absence from his school to Join cattle drives, to hunt horse thieves, 
to serve as "a payroll courier, and to join posses searching for criminals. 
Meanwhile he continued to attend college. 7 Pew large boys, I suspect, would 
have had the temerity to challenge this man. 

The paddling or whipping was a common occurrence in country schools, 
as elsewhere. A student would be asked to kneel over frontwards to make the 
trousers, add the skin, more taut and increase the pain. A teacher might draw 
a small ring on the blackboard, tell the student to put his nose into it, and, 
if he could not, boost him skyward with blown from a heavy, three-foot ruler 
applied to his rear section. Mrs, Caroline Pifer relates how her sister, Mari 
Sandos, administered corporal punishment. No one but members of her family 
received it, although they may have been scolded. Mrs. Pifer was punished at 
least once- a year* either with hand or book. One time Mari became exasperated with 
her brother who was not learning fast enough, so she sent her sister Plora to get 
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a strap, supposedly to baat the subject into Mm. She struck hin repeatedly. 
When he shielded his rear with his hands to protect it, she strapped them until 
the buckle on it raised welts. 8 

Matters of discipline with the big boys in his school came out all right 
for John G. Neihardt in his first Job in the country. He approached it .with 
forebodings. The Moderator of the school board had warned him that the boys in 
the school needed a good thrashing, and be knew that a young woman teacher had 
been driven out weeping. The "three hu/ky cornfeds" might think they could do 
the same with him. 

But, this short young man nof much taller than five feet strove to 
screw up his courage. Didn't he l&ve a chest expansion of ten inches, and 
couldn't he tear a pack of playing cards in two with just his hands, and didn't 
he have the high score of 1705 on the striking machine, all this and a trick 
wrestling hold, he told himself* 

He got a chance to use his strength and wrestling skill. It came in * 
snow fight (school began for him in December) when the children ganged up on 
him. Suddenly, 3111 Kendrlck, "amply shouldered and chested like a buffalo 
bull calf," scooped up a handful of snow, bent on washing the teacher's face* 
The time for the wrestling hold had come. He upended the pupil and slammed 
him down on his back. Kendrlck was humfcUu but reached out, placed his hand 
on his teacher's shoulder ^nd laughed. 9 After this show of strength, discipline 
wae no problem* 

Speaking 1 of his Sand Hillsr experiences, Robert L, Conger (previously 
cited) observed that four df five of his teachers were "very efficient" 
in discipline* in an era* he stated r where the teacher had "full authority." 
They could have good or ar because the parents stood behind them. He recalled 
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• year wher the teacher set up a system of student governaent to handle 
discipline problems: 

We elected a sheriff and a panel of judgee. Tha Judgee vara usually 
always tha mm girls. Wa had witnesses on both sides of the question. 
The fate of the culprit was settled by the laat word of the Judaea. The 
penalties varied greatly. There wi staying after school, a whipping by 
the teacher and one fight to a finish by two of the accused culprits. 
One of these fall ova accused the- ether of calling him a liar. The 
accused was hauled into court and sentenced to fight the other till neither 
could go anymore. As the fight progressed and the paoe slowed, the teacher 
added to the teapo. He used a cottonwood switch to speed things up. 
Time took its toll and neither could fight any longer. They both sported 
black eyes and fat lips. There were lesser sentences where the teacher 
,set the penalty. I sight also add that there were very few acquittals. 
I , don't reaeaber having held -office .very often; after ill, someone had to 
be the culprit. I wee a recipient of whippings by the teacher and one of 
the combatants in the fight to a finaih. There was a strange force pulling 
ae to where the action was. The teachers had a way of taking a very dia 
▼lew of some of ay activitiee. I think they may havm been in oahoote 
with ay par ante. There was a rule at home, that if I got a whipping ft 
school, I also got one at horn*. I averaged twe a day f or quite an unbeliev- 
able period of time. My tattling brothers and sisters made sure the seore 
was kept even. 

I discussed this method of order and discipline with the former 
teacher recently. We decided that it was' a bad thing that never should 
have Jappened. 

My interviews show that such violence in disciplinary j matters was the 
exception, not the rule. Few are the teachers in any age who like to admit 
to having had problems in discipline that got out of hand and required strong 
corrective measures. They might be branded as poor managers. None the^ess, f 
no former teacher that I interviewed reported ha or she lad to resort^? such 
corocral punishment as described in the Mari Sandoz account. Mosv wid they 
avoided severe problems because they and the students respected each other. 

It was the country teacher's lot to be underpaid/ An old toying seems to 
rule. It says when hard times come it will be teachers/ who absorb the cutback 
in revenues first. With the teachers under our discussion, however, who in truth 
probably were underpaid, one has- to recognise that cash warn hard to case by 
for many district*. For the faraer-supporters of; tha school, it involved their 
selling a thin surplus of grains, or meat, or milk they were able to spar* 
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beyond thair domestic vante. With the- slander funds thus received they mat buy 
•tore product*— and pay their taxes. Often, to them, +he salary paid the 
teacher must have seemed munificent indeed. In rural areas in general, those 
persons woo held salaried positions received for their efforts what the farmer 
frequently did not — the currency of the realm. A figure of speech in Mark 
Twain's writings r» erred to a man who felt as happy as if "he was on salary." 

In the present day, when a be , Inning teacher can draw $10,000.00 for 
a nine-months' term and exoect to make as much as $14,000.00 after several 
years. Uia sums peid those working the 1880' s, say, or in the 1930' s seem like 
pittances. The Annual Reports of School District #54 to the County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Otoe County, available in Rosalie Trail 
Fuller's 4 History o£ gam &S2e\ School (previously cited), lists these amounts 
paid teacher's for selected years: 

1969 60 days, salary $111.00 f 
1872 60 days for $30.00 per month 
1885 1™ days at $33.33 par month 
1892 5. days for $35.00. 

Figures for District 61, Clay Covntgr, are not much different. In 1883, 
J. C. McXee drew $30.00 for one month of teaching. By 1920-21 Bertha Imbed* 
drew $85.00 per month as did Boa* Schmidt in 1923-24. In 1934-33, during the 
Great Depression, the district salary was $30.00 a month. 10 Phoebe Johmrcn 
Morgan recalled in Sarlv Dsts ifl Ealfc SafflJi, p. 258 (previously cited) 
that she began teaching in 1900 at $25.00 par month in a. country school two 
miles south of Osceola, where she swept the floor, carried in cobs and coal, 
and took out the ashes. After f'/uT months, the school board raised her salary 
to $35.00 per month. In Antelope County, *bout the time the county superin- 
tendent was terming school districts, Miss Ills Wyman taught her first school 
In District #8 for $8,,JjO a month and boarded hers. If. Other teachers generally 
received from twelve to fifteen dollars moathly. Two yssrs latur they 
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went up until the county-wide average was $20.00 per month with three teachers 
drawing $32.00 and $50,00. u In the early 1880' a, Benjaadn F. Grundy taught a 
country •chool on Prairie Dog Creek in Harlan County sixty days for sixty dollars. 
Like other Ben teachers of his day, he supplemented his teaching wages by 
farming and working with his team of horses on the Burlington Railroad in the 
Holdrege area. 

Salaries had to come up from the low sums paid in such instances as 
those reported above by Leach. They climbed gradually to the time of the 
1929 stock market crash, then fell, though rarely dropping to the thirty 
collars monthly reDorted for Clay County in the 1930' s. Mrs. Zrna England, 
who began teaching in 1932, drew $60.00 per month and nothing lower than $55.00 
for the remaining years of the Depression. 12 One feature often remembered 
*4 tAchera of thr^e times but not especially recalled in my interviews, but 



warrants which the teacher often had to cash in at a discount, at a bank, in 

.f£s ™ 

Mrs. Manion's instance, at 2*. Despite the low salaries, one teacher, Mrs. Dessis 
Beilew (previously cited), was able to save money on her fifty dollars and attend 



The salaries just listed could hardly have provided for a plush living, 
to be certain. For the vast numbers of daughters, and it waa women who carried 
the brunt cf filling the desks of teachers throughout Nebraska, teaching the 
district school was often their only alternative as a career. 

Mrs. Neva Micolars- -s enjoyed her teaching in the several cue-room 
schools mostly north^of Kearney but, in looking trek, remembers it was a relief 
to move into a town school where she would net be- so rushed trying to get her 




. Maninn's comment, was the oractica of a district's paying off in 
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recitation* in* °therm probably felt this w*y since most of them did leave the 
country schools fot» town positions as soon as they could, as Mr. Younglund 
stated* Their acres were dictated in Tsany cases by declining enrollments, of 
course. 

Miss Grace Corner of Auburn (previously cited), who began her career right 
out of high school, wanted from her earliest childhood days to teach. When 
she von her first position, she was thoroughly happy in it, teaching grades kinder- 
garten through the eighth. Everyone was busy; they loved working together. 
They became fine citizens. Many vent back to the farm life. Miss Corner 
taught but two years in the country, moving into Auburn for a tenure of forty- 
five years. <3he testified that she thoroughly enjoyed her two-year stint and 
volunteered her belief that tqday's rural schools do a fine job. Mrs. Ira 
Mundechenck (previously cited) regarded herself as a professional in her 
several years in country schools. She tried to listen to the students and to 
understand them. She took each student as an individual and dealt with him on 
that basis. Further, she attempted to offer students a vide range of learning. 
One ««y to do this, she was convinced, was to stress reeling, particularly the 

independence they coujd gain in reading through ohonics* A history enthusiast, 

j 

ehe felt that a kncyisdge of the past would help them. For disciplinary reasons, 

i 

she sx»yed on the ^choolground at recess and noons; however, if th^re were 
problems, they vera locked up in the achoolhouae and not sent boon* at night to 
the parents. These she *ev as ways of aanifesting ht*r professionalism. 
Robert L* Conger credited his rural school teachers •-»lel> with arousing his 
curiosity about the world to the extent toat ha has traveled widely over 11. 
When asked whether they would elect aguin to undergo the seme often harsh 
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experiences of their rural school teaching, the invariable, rarely hesitating 
answer was Tea. " 

The next two citations with which I will end this chapter recapitulate 
the various features of a teacher's country school experience. The flrsst, 
a newspaper article, discloses a teacher's joyous feelings about her work 
in earlier years. The second, a poem, gives a poet's imagined inaignta into 
the feelings of a yeung schoolteacher t 

Those wonderful one room school days! How I enjcved them. With 
love and affection we were all just one happy family. From coaxing a fire 
in the old heater each morning to sweeping the wide board floor each late 
afternoon, every hour use a delight to me. 

The younger ones learned from the older ones, the larger ones helped 
the little ones and all worked together to help eaeh other and to help me. 
I loved my 32 pupils in all eight grades. They were great! I had never 
attended or visited a rural school, so it was ail a new exoerlence. I warn 
only 17 years old and Just out of high school. 

The lunch bankets around the stove on cold days, the starched dimity 
curtains, the dark gray woodwork, the green oatmeal wallpaper, the stone 
water jar, the tin cues lined upon the shelf, the crudely built shelf with 
the Webster's large dictionary on it were all typical of the one room 
school of 1922. Mine had a gray cud board at the back, double seats for 
the pupils and a large teacher's desk with the recitation bench in the 
front of the room. Pupils would march up in front to recite their 
lessons. 

What fun it was to « ,'actice dialogues, songs, and recitations for the 
school program and annual box supper. Usually ntnbers were sold on a five 
pound box of candy which was raffled off. The money raised would buy new 
library books. I recall our Negro minstrel number at that first program 
which made quite a hit with the audience. A second grade boy could Jig and 
greatly added to that dialogue. 

We had attendance contests, cyphering and spelling matches and worked 
for weekly reading awards. The award was a or*tty picture card with the 
words "Reward for Merit" on it. The .County Superintendent provided beau- 
tiful attendance certificatee for the puoils. Some of these pupils, now 
grown, still have these certificates. 

There was ac discipline problem as these conscientious pupils worked 
so hard to get their lessons and developed initiative and responsibilities. 
My four eighth graders worked diligently to pass the dreaded 8th grade 
| state examinations held each May at Osceola, the county sect of Polk County. 
j Cube root and square root were 8th grade a: -thmetic requirement* and mental 
/ arithmetic, drawing, penmanship, English compositior. were sewrate tests 
y the 8th graders had to pass in addition to the other regular' study tests. 

* recall with deep feeling those happy days. My 8th grade pupil is now 
ay trother-in-lav a * he married my youngest sister. And the pretty little 
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second grader married one of my brothers , and the- sweet little pre- 
schooler who risited one day now is me**, xed to ay youngest brother. 

My aother, Mrs* William Steven*, my two sisters, Mrs. Grayce Barney 
and Mrs. Hasel Hill and myself all taught this same school, District 
45 in Polk County. My mother tiught there in 1892 before she was n»rried # 12 



Edwin Ford Piper is the author of "The Schoolmistress": 



I 

In morning breeze, the Indian sunnier 1 s gold 
Of sun on Mildred's cheeks aglow 
Beneath dark hair; it glistens on the horse, 
A glossy chestnut tossing his thick mane 
In spirited canter, h«ld straight on the path 
Across the rolling prairie the four miles 
To the little, low, schcolbouse by the creek, 
Two windows on the side, a home-wide door, 
Sod roof a trifle weedy, the rough ends 
Of split ash rafters shoving at the edge* 
A shed, and ponies that will carry double- 
Half of the children ride* 

Within the house 
Pine tables in four rows, benches to mtch, 
Incipiently notched: a joyous map, 
A painted blackboard; a high walnut desk 
Brightened with flovers above the slender stem 
Of a glass vase. Mid-room the mighty stove, 
A shallower of enormous chunks of wood 
So that the fire mty roar within the drum, 
And all the atove's girth turn a glowing red 
In challenge to the fury of winter jwincU 

This is but brisk October. The bell calls, 
And the teemed children in coarse, home-made 

Com clattering to stow headgear on the hooks 
Above the baskets; tiptoe to the seats, 
Siag, hear the Bible, fall to study fast* 
Jimnit's work shoes must dangle in ald«air 
As he prints with pride old neve about the cat; 
Here dark curls with red ribbons sfctke and 
bob 

As Susie struggles with hv>r fraction sums; 
Here* Philip 1 s mouth is grim as he tears amrt 
Some tough old sentence, rattling word and 
word 

On the painful diagram. Here Johnnie sits 
Enraptured yith the animals and trees, 
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Cities and ships and wondrous waterfalls 
Of the big geography, vhila up in front 
A class dronaa heavily through Paul Revere. 

Tha walla ara ehlnkad with plaster; overhead 
Hun tie-beam, purlin, ridge-pole, cleanly barked, 
ftipporting rafters overlaid by willows * 
Gut in green leaf, and now upholding sod. 
Sometimes a mouse runs rustling; harmless 
snakes 

Come sliding to the floor, or up the logs 
A dusky lizard darts. 

? Tis here she moves, 
The genius of the place, viewed as all wise 
In booklore, honest, patient, loving, kind, 
Courageous: ail these talents for the sum 
Of twenty-five a month and board herself. 

II. 

Shall not Life pay the man who catchea dogs? 
In his sool't garden, mildew. Does a tree 
Not utter unconscious joy in the exquisite 
Color and form and fragrance of ita fruit? 
There* s natural Joy in healthy human service, 
Natural, not sacrificial. Monthly salary 
Is token laborers are somehow worthy; 
tJaeful, too, for books, beefsteak, and vacations. 
For Mildred much of worth lay in the store 
Her memory could treasurer the old room, 
The children clustering, happineaa in #ye 
And grace in movement; Willie 1 s gentle lisp 
Struggling with stubborn words; the lame buy's 
lode 

Of speechless worship with a yollov rose; 
The five-year-olds clinging about her skirts; 
The half-grown girls with arm about her waist 
Asking her to their homes; great awkward 
boys, 

Heady as bills, the slaves of her every word. 
Toiling prodigiously in flay 1 s Third Part 
Over cube root f and roaring at recess 
In Prisoner's Base, or old-time games of ball* 



If Mildred looked out when the sweeping rain 
Slurped the g*ey prairie, limiting her sight 
To scanty fields* did fancy nark far miles 
With rose-lanes of romance, nor show the 
drudgers 

In sweet and dust, or did she clearly sense 
Workaday folk with private griefs at heart 
And a tune on the lips in the field? 

If she had dreams 
They colored and perfumed shrines not unveiled 
To vulgar gaze* The girl had been through 
college, 

Traveled to California and New Tork; 
Tor some seven months she rode a chestnut 
horse, 

And was 'he teaches cf ihls country school 
At twenty-five a month and board herself .13 




The Country School Today 



Chapter VI. 



There is a greater range in the kinds of country schools today than 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. To illustrate, a rural school 
in Buffalo County north of Elm Creek has outdoor privies. Another auch school 
sits on a hill in southwestern Custer County* It has no water on the grounds 
so the teacher must bring it from her home. Nor does it have indoor restrooms. 
In the Triangle School northeast of Arthur and in the Snydec School west of 
Tryon, the school boards hare managed to 3 quaes ^ restrooms into the small 
frame buildings, both supplied with wells on the grounds. Five miles south- 
west of Kearney, District 1U, Alfalfa Center, named from the alfalfa fields 
and mill thereby, a two-roc a building of the style generally built in the 
1920*8 , is completely modern* It is now augmented by a "double~wide w moved in 
from the denwood District- In the new Glenwood School five miles north of 
Kearney, students and teachers enjoy the finest of up-to-date facilities in 
a new brick building which houses six full *ime teachers. These are but examples 
of the varieties of biildings that now constitute the country schools of 
Nebraska, 

Virtually all of these schools are well equioped. I know of none that 
lacks electricity and telenhones. All I have investigated have some form of 
gas for heating, either natural or propane* The present-day teaqher does not 
have to wait on a new fire to warm up the building* In some, the teacher still 
doee the custodial work, although this practice is becoming less common* Consider 
Alfalfa Center* Two full time teachers preside over tha education of forty 
children, but for music and kindergarten which are- taught by a half-time person. 
An aid help* the teacher of grades one through three- for a half day, then moves 
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to grades four &nd six. For on© semester, a student m joring in physics! 
education at Kearney Sta. . Callage cornea out to help in thst area. One full tin* 
and one part time cook prepare hot lunches for the students snd teachers. 
The district also employs a custodian to take cart of the carpeted floors 
and the modern toilet facilities. The school has the learning machines cannon 
to most schools. While one can find schools where teachers do not enjoy the time 
they should have because short-handed, it is obvious, talcing the school above 
as an example from many, that the country schoolteacher of today has improved 
her let in those respects. 

In one sense, the country school with a single, unaided teacher no longer 
exists. Though only one may be under contract, she has others helping her, as 
provided for by Educational Service Ohita and, in one area, a cooperative 
service sgsncy. la 1965, the Legislature of the State of Nebraska passed 
L3 #3C1 as follows? 

In order to provide supplementary educational services to local 
school districts, there are hereby established nineteen educational 
service units. The official name of such units shall be Educational 
Service Ohit No. of the State of Nebraska. 1 

A letter from Rodney D. amth, Administrator of EStT #11 at Holdrege, encapsulates 
the services his and other units can supply a teacher: 

Our initial services included a l(*m film library, school nurses, 
speech therapists and art teachers. Through the years %h** program of 
*-rvices has expanded to include a vide range of programs for handi- 
caposd students and programs for the gifted. We are also extensively 
involved in providing teacher in-service programs. Additional service- 
include: audio visual equipment repair, microcomputers for loan to 
schools, production and copying of instructional materials and cooperative 
purchasing of school supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Smith lays out some of the provisions for assistance: 

Decisions regarding the kinds of services that we provide to the 
schools are made by the school districts themselves. Naturally the 
schools \mnt thee* service- units to provide services that they find 
difficult or impossible* to maintain within a single* school district. 
For this reason, it is my Judgment that EStJ #11 has had a significant 
positive effect on the- educational programs that the individual schools 
provide f?»r their students. 2 
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A teccner who wants a heafin* and vision test for her students, 
who wants materials for a bright child, tuts a film projector that needs 
™P*ir> wants a picture laminated or e transparency nede, or who wishes to 
order out a film fToa the BSD catalog can get this helo, not so. readily 
aTailahle before 196$. ) 

Of special note are such programs a* those sponsored by E3U agencies, 
often, in the instance of the poet-in~the«echocl, handled jointly with the 
Nebraska Arts Council. Generally, a recognized poet skilled in working with, 
young peoole will spend e week's residency in a school teaching various 
grade levels how to write poetry. The following pee* by Dr. Donovan Welch, 
Poet-dn-reaidenee at Kearney State College, is a touching account of one 
seseion at a roral school: 

Poet, in Residence at a Country School 

The school greets mm like a series 

of sentence fragments sent out to recess. 

Before I hit the front door 

I'm into a game of baseball soccer. 

My first kick's a foul; my second sails 

over the heads of the outfielders? 

ro u n d i n g third base, I suck in ay s touch 

and dodge the throw of a snail blue-eyed boy. 

I sater the school, snaking apples of wind. 

In the fiftb-grade section of the room 

I stand in the center of an old rug and ask, 

Where would you go where no one could find you, 

a secret place where you'd be invisible 

to e v er y one except yourselves; 

what would yon do there: what would you say? 

I ask than to iaagine they're there, 

and writing- a poet* As I walk around the room. 

I look at the wrists of the kids, 

green and alive, careful with silence. 

Ther ere writing* thsevelvee into fallen alas, 

corner* of barns, washouts, and alkali flats. 

I watch: until a tiny boy approaches, 

who sayar he can't think of a place> 

whe wendere today, at least* if 

be just couldn't sit on my lap. 

T o asrr ow , he says, he'll write* 
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And so th* two of us- sit under • clock, 
beside * gaudy picture* of a butterf ly, 
and » tvnt pocft of Christina Hcsetti's. 
And in all that silanca, neither of 12a 
can inegine where he'd rather be.3 

An agency, aiailar tc the ESU f s, serves Custer and Blaine Counties, 

it* director, Martin L» Heflebover reports. It is the Sand Hills Educational 

Service* Group, headquartered in Broken Bow. An excerpt from his letter 

explains the cirouBStaneee of its being established: 

. . * when all of the counties' in the State of Nebraska had the oppor- 
tunity to rote either into or out of the Educational Service Units, 
Custer and Blaine Counties were two of the counties that voted to stay 
out.. When LB 403 w passed, there «i no E3U to call on for service, 
so the Coop was fcraed* 

Ther* are two school districts in Coster County that do not belong 
to tha Coop, but contract for service* fron Educational Service tJnit #10 
in Kearney. This points out that participation in tha Coop is a volun- 
tary thing* 

Mr* Heflebover say* that his Coop has no taxing powars, as do the ESU's and is 
paid ty districts for services provided only, therefore does not present a tax 
burden on the counties. H* further aentions that biu Coop does not provide 
audiovisual aaxerlals and equipment. A Hat of s»vicee provided includes, r 
judge, about every other special assistance— teacher aids f classes for mentally 
retarded, speech therapy, and the llkft— that the 2Sff Bulletin describes > 
Qua hears frequently a story of the earlier days in which a dim-witted boy of 
thirteen attends classes with tha third gmders where he poses a problem who 
aad neither the time nor tha ability to deal with the situation. So, the boy 
drifted, probably to his and bar frustr ation. The aodern teacher has a source 
of help* 

(Sotting an adequate- supply of books concerned met country schoolteachers, 
larly attempts to alleviate this pro hie* were nude by the* Nebraska Public Library 
Cosal^on established in 1901,. after six years of work by interested persons* 
Oxsm aim was to iaprov* school libraries Accordingly, it published *A List of 
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Bock* for School Libraries,"" distributed through the offices of county 

superintendent* to ail teachers in the state. In 1902, the Commission 

had thirty collections of fprty volumes each traveling about the state. 

It reported "phenomenal" circulation. Each volume was loaned out 6.5 times. 

In 1905, the Commission placed sample twenty-five dollar collections of books in 

each of the junior normal schools, and also set up Library Days. At the time, 

the Secretary of the Commission noted that nothing on the state statute books 

either required or encouraged school districts to possess books aside from 

texts. 5 

In today's rural school, like those described in McPherson County by 
Mrs. Helen Waits, a bookmobile will drive uo to the door on a regular schedule 
of two weeks. Children will walk through it, checking out what suits them, 
and turning in books they had read. In two weeks or so, the bookmobile will 
return with a new crop of bocks for the children' s use. 

Most students of yesterday's rural schools were somewhat awed by a 
visit from the county superintendent. He would chat with the teacner and possibly 
walk through the aisles looking over a nervous youngster's shoulder at his 
writing, reminiseent of the scene William Butler Yeats painted in his poem, 
"Among School Children." This man, the only one the children might see in 
a year wearing a business suit, was also a great help to the teacher. As Mr. 
Gordon Hansen, County Superintendent of Adams County, noted, the people in the 
county office were the only administrators country school ieachers had, and, as 
such, they mediated between th» State Department of Education and the schools.^ 

An account by C. W. Crum r a county superintendent around 1900, reveals 
something both of the nature of bis duties and the *ve he inspired: 
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When I started out to call on the rural schools, I went as far 
away as I could and called on 62 in the S. W» corner of the county 
^Madison./. Mies Tena Thompson was teacher and Miss Anna Torgerson was 
visiting her that day. They were scared stiff and I was scared worse. 
They were the finest type of Norwegian, and the finest type of teachers— 
the kind we want to keep in the work, but unfortunately for the schools, 
the kind that get married. . . .A few days later I called at No. 10 west 
of Battle Creek, Miss Pearl Reese, teacher. • .one of 'Jie best teachers 
I have known. Quiet and sweet and modest and forceful. 7 

Miss 3erniece Anderson of Stromsburg was quite apprehensive o^her superintendent 1 a 

first visit, but found that she was quite baleful, with ideas on art and the 

school program. Also, she would show the fledglipg teacher how to complete the . 

school records. This visiting ~**icial was always "nice" and asked always 

how she could assist* » 

Speaking from a background of eight years as student in a rural school 

and eight more as teacher in one plus ten or more years as a city junior high 

school principal, Ray Craig, now Superintendent qf Schools for Lincoln County 

for the past ten years, supervises fourteen Class I districts which employ 

forty teachers. He is responsible for keeping the records for them (as well 

as for all other schools in the county) and certain supplies. He must by law visit 

each school once a year, although it is often necessary, he states, to visit 

soma more than once, approves annual budgets su knitted by the various; school 

boards. He makes certain all teachers have valid teaching certificates. Also, 

he is responsible for the annual school census. As a corollary matter, his 

office verifies birth certificates. At the time of recording his recollections 

on tape for "The Country School Project,* he was planning for a county government 

day.° 

Four years ago, Mr. Glen Bates ended a career of thirty-seven years as 
suoerlntendent of Rock County Schools. He supervised sixty-two districts in 
the* 1930 f s when he took office and helped to consolidate them down to the 
present j*ight» Helping boards of education to prepare sixtyjrtjjfceta was, he 
cownented, a bea^job and took his entire summer. In this position, he noted 
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in pawing, ha vtoV enough to live on in only one year, at all others being 
obliged to work as an accountant and as city clerk. Similarly obligated to 
▼isit each school once a year, he attempted to cover them all before the 
snows came, the open nature of the land considered where the southern part 
was Sand Hills and some schools quitejiifficult to find. Some in the southeastern 
and southwestern parts of Rode CounW migfet^be as much as forty to forty-five 
miles away from ^sett or any othafr town in the county. 
^ There could *fp^or^teachers, Mrs. Estes suggested, and with some he 
Just about "had to iive^in the district." One could not teach graanar, so 
every year Mr. Sstek^d do it for her. On one occasion he had "to settle 
the students down," and when Sftey found out they could not rule things, school 
resumed in an orderly manner. As the administrator for the rural schools, he, 
as did so many others, held teachers' institutes. One custom, also in general 
practice, was to' bring in speakers, and Mr. Estes recalls with satisfaction 
having invited Nebraskans Val Peterson and Freeman Decker to his inatitutes.9 

At the time of my interviewing Mrs. Jane Peterson, successor to Mr. Estes 
as Sunerintendent of Rock County Schools, s/ 9 was conducting a teachers' insti- 
tute. It was gratifying to see that she and the teachers wer^involved in dis- 
cussions of ways to teach subject matter, in one instance the inductive method. 
Typical of tee practices of other superintendents, Mrs. Peterson supplies a variety 
of services tto the teachers. She encourages them to continue their college 
education by gettiffe sartenai-m courses held in fessett from Nebraska cofleges. 
One was /course in learning difficulties sponsored by Wayna State College. 
Teacher* respond with -Enthusiasm to such courses, Mrs^Petersor scid. Their 
-Ichools were- the- first in the- nation, she suggests, to have the Horth Start art 
program, funded by the Federal Government for the disadvantaged in art. A person 
has been in the area for six years working together with the local 2SU, to acquaint 
the students with aH. The program brought a large mobile conveyance by which 
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it took art to the country schools. It hired artists in watercolor, pottery, silk 
screening, and textiles to demonstrate them to the students. The funding ended 
in 1980 hat art instruction through the ESU will continue. 

Once a year teachers organize and conduct a music festival. It is held 
in April. In the morning the students of all schools combine to practice and 
in the afternoon present a program to parents and friends. A brother of two 
sisters who teach in the county h*s been returning to halo with the festival. 
He, a member of the ^jrbrant family of Rock County, is a graduate in music of 
the TTni7«u sity of Nebraeka-Ctoaha. At the time of the festival, the teachers 
select songs for the next year's event. This pist spring their theme was cow- 
boys. All in all, students will learn twenty new songs per year. 10 

While there are these and many more servants that wait on today's country 
schoolteachers, for example the Nebraska Educational Television facility, one 
has to collude that they have a great more help than their counterparts of 
1900, for instance. One further concludes that the agencies for assistance noted 
above have done much to make the country school about as well equipped as its 
city cousin, though different in terms of numbers served. 

No longer can a girl of sixteen with aspirations to teach take the state 
teachers 1 examinations at the county seat and begin her career. Nor can the 
seventeen year old high school student take the teachers 1 training^ course plus 
examinations and secure a contract. He or she can not even go to college for 
one year or for two only and be certified. But for the "life* certificate , 
earlier alluded to by Dr. Campbell, teachers to be recommended to the State 
Department for certification must have a bachelor's degree. Not to get into 
th# thorny issue aa to whether th# present requirements produce better teachers 
than thoe* with tha normal training preparation, it is obvious that the formal 
preparation is more extended now the?; ever* 
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It is probably valid to say that today's country schoolteachers are more 
cosmopolitan than, say, the farm girl who vent at an early age to teach in 
either her home or a neighboring district school. Mrs, Peterson (previously 
cited) remarked that in her county, the teachers, while relatively young, have 
members from low*, Kansas, and Michigan* Many have traveled* One teacher 
has been a memoer of a. choral group that sang at the White House and in South 
America. For many teachers , travel outside Nebraska is a common matter. 
The new cars parked by the district school can attest to their capability. 

In commenting on the programs of a few schools, I will be unfair, of 
course, to those which may have equally good programs, but, time being of the 
essence in any research and writing project, I will have to choose several 
that seem distinctive, recognizing that my saoole is partial. 

Should a person wish to visit Miss Audrey Schoenbeck's school in Rock 
County, he would be well advised to follow her directional "Go south from 
Bassett about thirty miles, turn left just before you get to Roae, you'll have 
fourteen miles of trail road before you reach a church. Turn right. Go 
straight to a dead end, then turn left about eight miles to the Jordan Ranch 
House. Turn right, follow the road about five miles over automobile gates 
(don't turn left). At the Y go up over a hill, and after two ntore valleys on 
the right i* a trailer and the school house. » All this distance of forty- five 
miles takes one through relatively unpopulated areas, Rose, with a schoolhouse 
and a post office, being the ouly settlement. 

Here, Miss Schoenbeck, formerly a staff member of a Fort Lauderdale 
school and a girls' college in Japan, teachee four students in three grades. 
Asked about her thoughts on the back-to- the-basics urge, she noted that she saw 
instructional modee swing to the basics in Florida around 1973, but in her Rock 
County school, they had never left. At District 75, Pleasant Hill, she was trying 
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to add diversity, not with the textbooks she used, for they were fairly % asic, 
but with other means. In the teaching of reading, Miss Schoenbeck, with a 
master's degree in reading nearly completed, used a variety of methods: phonics, 
the whole language approach, word attack skills, structural analysis, word 
recognition, and comprehension skills » 

As to written composition, "we write all of the time, something every 
day* " Her students compose poems just as anyone else would prose. She taught 
them how to write free verse. How? First she put some rhymed lines, abab, 
on the board, "and we talked about them*" Next, she placed poetry before them that, 
while it had the ftbeb rhyme scheme, showed lines of different lengths, later, came 
some e e cumminga poema. She gave then a sheet of poetry with different noetic 
forma and asked if they could write after these models. The response was, "Well, 
I guess, " and she reports, "If they could guess they could, they would ." 
Through these means, principally analysis and imitation, she got them to writing 
both traditional and free verse, also Haiku. A fourth grade student now writes 
poetry outside of assignments* 

Her students now see history ae alive. Before, she suggests, they regarded 
it as something that happened in the past, and nothing more. Now It is events 
that have been built upon. History is dynamic to them. While this growth took 
two years, they finally began to comment on history, t?y asking, "Did you see 
what the ttnited Statee did"? Then conversation would drift to other, similar 
doings in the past on which these were based. She developed their historical 
consciousnesses through a regular history text which had some conversation 
aud through historical novels. She used her experiences in Florida And Japan 
on wfaictr to draw, looking at the United Statee^from a vantage point outside it. 

Whit qualities should she hope for in her graduated eighth graders? 
Shm would trust them to knovr how to listen to others. She would wish they 
had initiative, yet. not overly so. She would want them to fit into their own 
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culture, for the good of their own self-concept. For hirself , she expects 
to be a guide, to teach students to make choices on their own and to work 
constructively, to develop good Study habits and thus to acquire a rich 
background. She hopes that education will onen doors and windows for their 
minds. 11 

Sisters Christy Syhrant Keller and Judith Sybrant Duvalle f waile not 
twins, are twin-like in their approaches to teaching. They grew up on a ranch in 
Rock County and found their way into country schoolteaching which they like, 
principally because the position rffers them independence. Respecting the 
basics, her father,Judith remarked, advised her that whoever nastered the© had 
what he needed to succeed, and, she suggested, that had been the case with M iff , 
As to written composition, she wae certain that a knowledge of the structure of 
the language will lead a student into sentences that "go together well." The 
acre her students write the more they like tc. It is "hard to get them to 
stop." In creative writing, they might get their writing ideas from filma. 
The whole Sy brant family loves to write, Judith connected, and try to transfer 
the love of it to* their pupils. The sisters believe that if students see their 
teacher writing and liking it, they will enjoy trying it also. 

The writing of poetry ie a regular pert of their curriculumt. The 
students like Haiku and free verse especially well. Ideas for them 6am* from 
several sources, a^ybe their disappointment with their teachers, or problems 
at home. A boy student who had not cared at all for writing was able to write 
"the most beautiful Haiku." He did Ho well because Haiku had a form* it gave 
him a "boundary" for his thoughts. Students need a guide, Judit|x declared. 
To say only "Writ. a poam" is to poa. a difficult and Imposing task, but satting 
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forth * form helps on* to start- An important thingy she suggested , was to get 
students to put the first line down and let successive lines grow from it. 12 
These awarenesses in the teaching of writing are, I suggest, quite mature ones and 
come from people who have thought about the creative processes and have put them 
to practice. f 

Christy began college as a music major, so it is a special part of her 
life, she noted. The cni^^en^Mler school like country-western music so much 
that she tries to give them other kinds as well. For instance, she might teach 
her children to conduct to classical music on a record player. She has put on 
musicals, not musical festivals, she points out, but musicals. Recently, three 
rural schools combined their talents to put on "A Look at Broadway, Country 
Style. * Organised \jf the teachers, it was a success and showed the patrons th at 
"hick country kids can really do something." 

The students learn something of the language of music, time signatures 



and the bass arj treble clefs, for instance, though the sisters make no special 
effort to tench students to read notes. The two specialize in dance more than 
in technical music. It is, one said, a real challenge to teach dance in a four 
by four school house. Not only do they choreogranh dances but they also teach the 
students to. They try to create dance steps that fit the nature of the music. 
If the anisic sounds like galloping horses, they fit the steps to it. 

Do they integrate other disciplines? Yes, they replied, science and 
mathematics, music and art. They might put a Tschaikowsky record on and let the 
feelings of the musia b* recorded with tha paint brushes on paner. The students 
draw what they hear* If the music is loud, the colors nay show up as bright 
red. If light and soft, thin, tiny lines may appear. The words of on a song, 
thay usa, "3ad, bad Leroy Brown, "requires close listening, they suggest, so that 
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the painted feeling-states can be- properly represented. These ways of 
handling their subjects seem distinctive. 

District IK near Kearney has a music program similar to jfhat dis- 
cussed shove. For one public performance, teachnr Mrs. Elsie P. Grundy 
presented a pageant of American history through song and danca, writing the 
continuity her>alf, teaching the songs and dances, and presenting it to an 
audience of oarents, grandparents, end friends. The text of the introduction 
is as follows: 

"This is America's story in music— days of poverty and. prosperity, 
hours of smiles and tears, all recorded in song through the years. The 
Indians, who inhabited our land before the white men came, contributad their 
part to our music through their songs and danoes. In these chants and dances, 
there were rhythms of the drums and often melodies played on flutes." 

In due course came a minuet by Mozart danced by four youngsters aceoutered 
in powdered wigp reminiscent of the days of George Washington. The Spanish 
influence in Florida and in the Southwest was commemorated by "The Mexican Hat 
Dance." a Negro folk song, "This Train" and "The Cowboy" followed. Numbers 
drawing the most enthusiastic responses spoke of the modern period—the Charleston 
danced to "Five Foot Two," a jazz tune, "That's A Plenty," one celebrating the 
antry of Hawaii as a state, "Hu Ki la," then s disco tune and dance complete 
with flickering, purplish lights. Two patriotic songs, "America the 3eautiful" 
and "You're a Grand 0\d Flag" rounded out this historical musical. 

Information about Miss Tina Christensen's Peaceful Plains School, District 

* 4 in Thomas County, comes to me principally by letter, the "Historic Sites" form, 
and the school's navspaper. Peaceful Plains, like the first two schools discussed 

' ■ in thi * cnapter,. lies in the most sparsely settled section of Nebraska, twenty-five 
miles south and fifteen west of Thedford. The •school was built in 1968,, was in use 
for three- years, then vacant for ten, but has been in session since the fall of 
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1979. The teacher lives on the grounds. 

Somewhat indicative of the nfture of the school is the fact that it 
is a member of the Nebraska Historical Society. It is the Peaceful Flalr.a 
Elfig* however, that speaks eloquently of the school. 

On Friday morning, September 5, Kiss Tina's school left for Thedford at 

8:30 for health checks about 10:00 a. a. Afterwards they went to the library 

and "got lots of books and some Sesame Street records." This was followed by 

lunch at the park where the students* got "lots of big leaves and beans from the 

catalpa trees in the park." They saw a lizard "that was ret.Uy fast." After 

lunch, they visited an "antique museum." They saw nmny things including "an 

old bed that had a note from a woman in North Platte who said she was born in 

that bed," a quilt, and « a pair of real longhorn horns." That same night 

waa "Night school for the stars." Teacher and students brc;ght their suppers 

and ate up in th» trees, then went inside to study their booklet on the stars. 

After the sun went down, they climbed a bill and saw some satellites, a shooting 

star, and some jet planes, the paoer reported. They located such constellations 

as "The Great Square" and "The Northern Cross," 'also stars like Antares, the 

red star, and Vega, the blue star. However the day wasn't entirely educational: 

Tammy's little sister fell in the cactus and got stickers all over her 
legs and hands and wrists. It took a long time to get them all out. 
On the way back we saw some shiny things. That was eves from three 
deer. They were all does. 

Friday, September 12, was "Jelly Day." It consisted of the students 
picking prickly pear applee after dinner. (It is "dinner" at noon and "supper" 
in the evening for these youthful writers.) After scraping "the little 
whiskers off," they cooked them, and found "they had a funny smell that smalled 
like vegetables and fruit together." While some wild plums were cooking, they 
took turns reading poems. Four boys took the peelings out to dump: "They ate' 
some of the peelings all the way down and all the way back." The next day, 
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Miss Tina took each of them two jars of wild plum and tvo of prickly pear 

jelly: "The prickly pear jelly is good on pancakes. But it's kind of slimy 

and stringy." Again, the contributor's account of the day had a coda: "Shane and 

Stacy brought back a ewe's head to add to our collection on our fence." 

For movement, earthiness, and compression a la Hemingway, the following 

story, "Fo-d for the Indian- Village," is notable: 

We were riding the three-wheeler getting the milk cow in and we 
ran over the snake's tail. Shane was driving. Scott thought the snake's 
tail was a rope. He turned Shane around and ran over it again. It wasn't 
dead, bat we went up to get^the milk cow, up on the hill where we look 
for her. Then we must have run over the rabbit's hole because a rabbit 
jumped out from under the tire. We chased him on the three wheeler. Shane 
jumped off. Mittens tackled the rabbit and crippled him. I stomped on his 
stomach. Then I went back and got Shane, and Shane caught him. We put 
him in the gunny sack from the tool box. We got the milk dow. Then we 
followed the snake's trail* We got a brick from by the cow's trail and 
threw it on the snake. Then we went back and got a shovel and a steel 
pipe. He was hard to kill. We chopped hie head off with the shovel. 
We brought the rabbit and the snake to school next day. We got our 
picture taken. 

Should one have been wondering what the title of the previous story had to do 

with its action, the i?*xt story, "A ftarial, A Bat, and Blue Pills," published 

the following FWLday informs him: 

Before school this morning we buried the big snake and the rabbit 
because they stunk too much. We put them south of the trees by the Indian 
village. When you shuffled your feet around where the rabbit was 
buried, his feet came out of the ground. His ears came out, too. 

The last page of Volume II has verses from, "Gonna Take a Ride on My 
Three Wheeler": 

Gonna take a ride on my three wheeler, 
Gonm take a ride ozr my three wheeler, 
Zoom soon rattle bump fly along, 
Gonna take a ride on my three wheeler. 

Coat and lunch pail on the back, 
Tie 'em up in an old cake sack. 
Climb climb rattle get ozr benind 
Climb climb rattle on down to school* 

Editor Craig Connel, fourth grade* signs off with 

This wee a long paper, 

August and September 

Had a lot of stuff* 1 * IO4 
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In this chapter, I have attempted to describe the rural school today 
as to its capacity for educating its youthful clientele. It is clear that 
in respect to physical conditions— warmth, sanitation, hot lunches, and th^ 
like— it is well or at least adequately endoved. So many agencies stand ready 
to help— county superintendents' offices, EStPs, educational television, and 
others". Teachers have more formal education. The few school activities just 
recounted, a partial list to be sure, speak well of the accomplishments of 
rural schools. It remains to speculate on its future. 

The question most often bruited about on the country school is not 
whether it will continue to improve. Rather, it is whether, having decline* 
in numbers so markedly, it will continue that decline and fall below the 
400 schools now in existence, or be abolished altogether. 

This is a perennial questions One reason is that rural populations 
In some sectors are declining. Consider Arthur County which has lost 
population in the last decade, where in certain areas Superintendent Cross 
observed one could not get enough people together to warrant having a 
literary. This is but an instance of many. Obviously, maintaining a school with 
a handful of students is e^nensive. In spite of that, many districts would 
prefer to keep the school going than to have their properties adaed to a city's 
where the tax levy might be higher. 

This problem— that tax support for schools Is not universally equal- 
has disturbed groups of taxpayers who argue that many areas do not pay their 
full share- of the tax load. Accordingly, they seek to pass legislation which 
will bring those districts, generally Class I, into larger taxing units* For 
example, ringing the City of Kearney are several quite modern Class I school 
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district*, at least three- with new school buildings. Their eighth-grade graduates 
can go to any high school in the state because a county-wdde levy pays their 
tuition which, in Buffalo County I an informed, runs between two and three 
thousand per year per student. A Class I District which ends instruction at the 

r 

sixth grade has to pay tuition from its own funds for the seventh and eighth 
grade years. Whether such contiguous districts around Kearney will be required to 
become part of a X-12 taxing entity is the subject of a bill now before the 
state legislature. A recent news story quotes Governor Charles Thone ss saying 
he will veto it in its present form because it would interfere with a district's 
right to local determination. 

A few schools whose boundaries run right up to a city's find that the 
housing subdivisions encroaching on the country school's taxable lands are 
creating problems for them in as much as the added valuation of the new 
residences will not pay for the increased numbers of students added. One board 
member of such a rural district reported to me that a new house sitting where 
only a field existed before might add $500.00 to district revenues but, if 
two more children came in whose per student expense might be $1500.00 each, 
the district would fall behind. In time, the movement to the country will 
create serious financial problems for bis district as it has for others already. 
Ray Craig (previously cited), Lincoln County Superintendent, remarks that this 
situation prevails around the City of North Platte- where some schools have a 
full complement of teachers asd a principal but are feeling the pinch of increased 
enrollment. Such a school district might find it profitable to let its land be 
joined to neighboring units. 
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Observing that much consolidation of schools has occurred recently, 

Gordon Hansen (previously cited), Superintendent of Schools for Adams County 

also a longtime administrator, states that many other cities have this 

situation which might hinder their expanding. In Adams County, Hastings is 

surrounded by rich Class I districts that are also a part of a Class VI 

(high school) district. Ten of them are consolidated into Adams Central 

District (Class 71) which gives it a quite high evaluation of $78,000,000.00 

for 450 students, Mr. Hansen noted. Apparently, then, these Class I districts 

(rural schools), having thus far sitfficient enrollment and ample tax bases, 

will not be affected by the legislation mentioned above. 

The City of Hastings can only with great difficulty expand its taxing 

area for school purposes. An Associated Press release published in the Omaha 

MffiMsflfla& February 2A, 1981 (when this chapter is being written), notes 

that a bill offered by Maurice Kramer, LB 13, was heard by the Education Committee 

February 23. The release reported witnesses to this effect: 

the Kramer bill likely would result in residents of the suburban and 
rural Class 1 and 6 districts voting to stay out of the three city dis^ 
tricts in Grand Island, Hastings, and Columbus, which are also Class 
3 districts. 

Uo to this point, under certain conditions, the City of Hastings might bring 
in outlying districts without their voted consent. Kramer's bill would 
prevent it. Dwayne S. Strasheim, Hastings school board member, spoke against 
Kremer's bill on the grounds that it would, in the terms of the news release, 
"strangle growth of the city school systems." 308 introduced on the same 
day as Kremer's bill would deal with a similar situation in areas surrounding 
3ellevue and Papillion in Sarpy County. It would remove a statutory provision, 
as the news release states matters, "requiring a vote on expanding school district 
boundaries to include persons in territory proposed for annexation to Bellevue." 
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The- situation is ultra complex, especially in regard to districts that 
lie in areas of expanding or shifting populations. Most people interviewed had 
pr* oty clear opinions on continuing school where only two or three pupils 
remained* They thought it inadvisable. In some isolated districts, however, 
long distances and bad roads might make it desirable to retain a school for 
those small numbers even* Those persons most devoted to the rural school 
concept seemed fatalistically to acceot the fact that the one-room school 
would eventually pass out of existence, 

I hope that if such a contingency does come to pass tl»t this endeavor, 
"The Country School Legacy," will let it live in history, at least. 
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Reflections and New Directions 



Chapter VII. 



Throughout this report I have refrained from compaing the country to 
the city school* To do so, would have more than doubled the research task, 
and there has been insufficient tint* as it is. Sooe comment on the value 
of the rural schools themselves might profitably br made here, however. 
It will amount to a kind of Justification for their existence. Sfcch values 
as they possess, or have possessed, can well be read into the present scene 
n as g way of validating the worth of history. 

Virtually all present and past country schoolteachers argued for the 
place of the "basics" in elementary schooling* Now, to soma people, the 
"basics" are what they studied yesterday that was difficult. Most teachers 
I interviewed saw them as subject matter basic to further learning. For 
instance, they taught phonics fcr thr* were the sound system of the language 
without a knowledge of which spelling itself was hard to learn. Further, to 
fuse properly spelled words into sentences, one needed grammar, they thought, 
They were convinced that knowing the sounds of individual syllables would lead 
youthful readers better to decode the printed page. It gave them independence. 
Alsr, knowing the sounds worked for better pronunciation. So, phonics, the 
sound system of the language, the smallest units, had to be mastered first. Why 
skip that needed first step in reading or spelling, they seemed to ask. In the 
same way, they had student* practice the Palmer exercises in penmanship— the 
ovale continuous, the ovals linked, the push and pull exercises. Why so? 
Because they contained practically every stroke one would need la cursire writing. 
They were basic to actual penmanship. While not many country schoolteachers 
taught singing by note, a feu did. In the same way, "do-re-mi" were the funda- 
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mental parte of song* Then the rural schoolteacher taught the facts of 
mathema tics— addition and subtraction facts and aultiplicatijn tables* 
One could not figure the number of posts in a quarter-mile fence without 
them. These facts were the first necessary step in problem-solving, 
thus, behind ^he basic reading, writing, and arithmetic courses lay the even 
more basic set of skills and information* J£ it is well to emphasise the 
fundamental skills as prerequisite to the fundamental subjects of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and most people suggest the country schoolteachers 
taught them well, then their practices offer much for contemporary scrutiny. 

A rural schoolteacher calls school into session to begin classes that 
may take in several grades and several subjects* The third grade student lis teas 
in on the upper grade physiology lesson where he learns the physical bases 
underlying the health habits he has been adjured to practice* The fourth 
grader who is reading fairy stories in his reader finds a story about a World 
War I air battle grasping his interest. Perhaps the apt fifth grader has 
picked up simple square root from the eighth grade classes. These students 
sample the whole spectrum of studies before they reach them in their own grades* 
In the same way, upperclassmen review. Senator Carl T. Curtis thought this 
kind A experience beneficial s education have to follow the step*ty-etep 
progression religiously? Can not something good be said for reviews and preview*? 

If a* country schoolteacher is a poor one, and if she does not move on 
~ier the two years thought about right for tenure in one school, then she could 
be a youngster's sole educational influence for four or five years, and that 
could be undesirable* ae Or. Anne Campbell suggested. Contrarily, if she is 
good, then a long tenure could bless the student. Another feature cf the rural 
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school is that students learn of boys and girls in a larger variety of ag«a 
since thay sit in the sum classroom with than and share the reoess games. They 
ar© likely to know them better. Something beneficial can accrue from this. 
Let us assume that we early learn types of people. Those types— vicious, 
pleasant, curious, patient, mild, quick-tempered— can serve as the physical 
equivalents of such qualities as we see manifested in other ^mys. They" then 
becom* symbols. Formed well in our impressionable years, they become the 
categories by which we sort out personality types we meet farther along in 
life. They are the vehicles of our thoughts in future times. 

A Wbrdsworthian romantic would want his children reared cloae to 
nature. The farther they get away from it, the farther they are from God. 
"The child is the father of man," said Wordsworth. Truly, does taking a 
child, who is natural, away from his natural setting do damage to his psyche? 
If that is the case, tha ehll-i in the rural school probably with undeveloped 
nature close at hand is in his best place. Note in the Peaceful Pi^n, 
lABSL how the stories smack of a firsthand rubbing of noses with nature, 
both in the violence shown and the more tender portions, as well as in the 
simple, direct language. It makes Emerson sound like a prophet when he 
argued that the man of nature, he of the fields and the forest, would speak 
a more piquant language than any other. Is there an instruction here for those 
who would ask children to get their exercise in physical education classes 
in gymnasiums or live in lighted areas where they can not see the stars? 

Several people suggested that many country school patrons sincerely do 
not want their children to attend town schools where, they were convinced, 
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disoipline proved a prsblem, also where they might get into bad habits 
as per dope, especially. 3e that as It nay, same thought it quite imprac- 
tical and undesirable to transport children miles and miles, through long 
morning and evening hours to a larger school. The country school, as they 
saw it, had the advantage of boing a place less tempting to error and also 
much closer to home. If the latter factor seems invalid, one reflects that 
many city people do not favor forced busing which takes their children to 
schools in other neighborhoods than their own; 

With but one required visit yearly from a county superintendent, the 
country schools work with a minimum of supervision. Whatever the disadvantages 
may be, qis Is Mm*, she does not have a layer or two of administrative 
officials over her. She likes the independence of being her own- boss, largely. 
Having no principal, she has to be resourceful. She faces problems with 
parents on her own, similarly those involving discipline. She is the hour- 
by-hour counselor for her students. Having in Nebraska no prescribed course 
of study, » a has to plan her own, for tie greater part. Thus, she develops 
in herself the quality of self-reliance. Most country schoolteachers travel 
several idles to their schools- They hare to open the building and. set the 

Ph78 ^^ pltnt to g0iag th0c ** lTM * Moat of them have no coffee break and, 
in fact, little isolation (rem their students for at least six hours. I hare 
found them to be tough, resourceful, uncomplaining people. They are good 
models for a profession* 

Reeeerch cooes about because* one baa a problem that requires a solution. 
Maybe this tarr under one f s aei.tal saddle blanket is Just that one does not 
know and needs to. Whatever it might be, oner expects that research will turn 
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up other knotty questions that demand anewerin*. Hare, I will suggest a 
few. 

A year ago, I asked the State Department of Education for figures com- 
paring the academic performancea in high school of country school graduates 
with those from larger, city schools. It had none. Three weeks past, an 

aesirtant to a state senator asked for the same information from me. I 

ed 

could give her none. Within the put two weeks, I h*ve field the query 
from two citizens whose children go to Class I, rural schools. Again, I 
could eupply none. LB 319, discussed in an earlier chapter, has stirred 
up some furor. 

&6h a study should be made. If country schools are to face conditions 
'hat will militate against their continued existence, then someone should 
know if really effective educational institutions are going under. Then, 
at laast soma solid reasons would guide the voters, one way or the other. 

In a few areas, churches and schools are located close to each other. 
Whether they are cloealy connected, that is if school is a part cf the sjfc^ch 
community, or* not, the influence of one on the other aa a purely historical 
•tudy might well be undertaken before one or the other or both ceasa 
operations » 

In the northern sections of Nebraska, Indiana from the reservations in 
South Dakota or* from the Santee Sioux, Winnebago, and Qmtha reservations 
in Nebraska have attended the vhil* man's, non-agency schools. While I have 
commented on one or two of them, there must have been many more. One needs the 
kind of study for the Indian that parallels ttose of Winther and Nielsen for 
the Danish immigrants* 
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In another way, our research is bat a beginning. It might veil 
extended in another sense. Our instructions stipulated that we should try 
to cover most geographical areas of Nebraska. Thus, it was impossible to 
cover any area in depth. In Holt County, for example, there are around 
forty-five one or tvo- teacher schools. This is a phenomenon that needs 
intensive investigation. There are others. 

In closing, it remains to make a comment on the country school to 
this effect. It is a beleagured institution and will not, for long, 
withstand all the forces that are working for its extinction. I have touched 
on most of them throughout the report. Mo one can say when they might 
disappear from the Nebraska scene, but when they do as they will largely, 
researchers on the "Country School legacy" can say they have had a hand 
in preservipg its history. 

? 
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Postscript Highlights 

:a~ ~ 

My ressarch has had highlights that I bars not woven into the report. 

_ J 
They art the spies that land piquancy to a study. I shall "list" than hero. 

A doctoral candidate in Minnesota, who is writing a dissertation on 

the spin8tsr schoolteacher circa 1900 is exchanging material with me. She 

will supply me with comments from a woman of ovtr ninety who taught in the 

North Platte area, and knew Buffalo Bill. 

A professor of urban studies in Wisconsin is readying a book-length study 

of country school children in Nebraska* We are cognizant of oech other's 

efforts and have exchanged some information*. 

An English headmeeter over a three-teacher rural school there vill visit 

the United States this spring* We plan to confer* He is studying rural 

schools in Europe* Australia, and the United States* 

A request- of a southeastern Nebraska newspaper for copies of ornate 

handwriting turned up many— and also a relative, previously unknown to me, 

in California* 

Acting on a suggestion by Andrew Gull 1 ford, vjie President of Kearney State 
College is activating a oonmittee to plan for a rural school teachers 1 day 
at the annual homecoming festivities in the fall of 1981* 

Several meetings are in prospect for me— lactases, newspaper articles, 
a national meeting this fall* an editorial, all these to complement three 
television appearances* An oral history workshop with "ancy Whistler and 
Andrew Qulliford*, with fortywfive influential people in English in attendance* 
jpast* aejor January, 1981*. feature* 

A truly major highlight — the people I have met from near and far in this 
endeavor plus the knowledge gained* etc., from the research and writing-* 
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Notts to Chapter* 
Chant«r £ 

1. Rosalie Trail ?udler, ± fllaifiEZ SL S«fiB Creak . Ifo Church. 
CwMttTT Afld SehogJ.. Subsequent ref arences to th* Camp Craak 
School coot from this hook. Published by Mrs. Puller at 

Linooln, 1960. 

2. Telephone Interview by Ernest Grundy of Mrs. Martha Brief, 
January 23, 1981. Mrs. Puller's Cjbd. Creak School (see note #1) 
la a rich * cures of annual school board reports from 1869 to 1900. 
j-t Includes school censuses. 

3. This school building, which served its times as church, community 
gathering place, and polling location, Is a part of the Indian 
Cave State Park situated in the southeastern part of Neat ha County. 
Information has bean supplied me by the Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, Linooln, Nebraska. 

4» See Lenard X. Brown, historian, and Recao Riddo, engineer, for 
miter IS Straature, RjnflE*: Pfsjaan, Schoo^.. Home rtud HaHflp ^ 
ftmnntnti M * h T h n Denver* Denver Service Center, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

5. Prom a Homestead National Monument visitors' pamphlst. Ramon G. 
Brende, Park Hanger, Homestead National Monument, Beatrice, 
Nebraska, has supplied me with the information above. 

6. Ella Mae Hurlbut, ^a XttU, published in 1967 by the 
Alexandria, Nebraaka, Community Club and the Jefferson County 
Historical Society, Inc., co-guardians for the preservation of 
District 10. 

7. Mildred Newman Plodman, figflx Djj| lfl PoUt Comrtr . Lincoln) 
Onion College Press, 1966. Chapter U, "School Days," discusses 
many features of early country schools. 

8. Information on the Cunningham School was supplied me by a leaflet 
from the Nebraska State Pair Board. 

9. The material above and that cited below comes from brochures con- 
tributed by Warren Rodgers, Educational Officer, Stuhr Museum of 
the Plains, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

10. Information on th* MoCorkindale School has bean supplied me by 
Dr» Lyle E. Seymour, President of Wsyne Stat* College. 
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Notes, continued 

11. Data on the- Goose Valley School supplied by Philip Gardner, Secretary 
of the Custer County Historical Society, Broken Bow, Nebraska. An 
article, "Historical Mumubs and Points of Interest, » Nobraakaland . 
November, 1978, p. 5, discusses this school briefly. 

12* Information cones froa a printed leaflet supplied ae by Mrs. Jackie 
O'Donnel, Curator. 

13. information taken froa the Historical Society Barker and froa a telephone 
conversation with Mrs. Clara Garey, Edison. 

14. From a letter froa Adolph Thnain, n. d., and interriew by Diane Hoffman 
of Mr. Thnain at Cambridge, December 23, 1980. 

15. According to Section 79-102 School Districts, Classification of the 
tyfftTiafcl School. Lisa, revised 1978, a Class I district is "any school 
district that aaintains only eleaentary grades under the direction of 
a single school board." Such a school as Engleaent Elementary at 
4360 West Capitol Avenue, Grand Island, Nebraska, can hare a faculty of 
nineteen and still be classed as a Class I school. 



CJttBittU. * ' 

^ 1. Bess Streeter Aldrieh, 4 Ljjjjcrji la 2S£ a,wH - New York: Grosset & 
Lmlap, 1928. 

2. Grace Snyder As told to Nellie Snyder Tost, No Tine on Mr Hands . 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Priatsrs, Ltd., 1963. 

3. Snyder, 2ft 22lt* PP» 88-91. 

A. Snyder, No. JJme, pp. 98-100. , 

f 

5. Sny-ar, & JJae,, pp. 171-72. 

6. Alfred C. Nielsen, Life & £g American Denmark . Des Moines: Grandview 
Press, 1962, p. 29. Bights to this book are now owned by the Amo 
Press, Mr. Nielsen has inf owned ae by letter. 

7. aUfrtiTB 1A& Stmthaaatara Nebraska. Lincoln: Small Towns Institute, Center 
for Great Plains Studies, Uhiversitr of Nebraska-Lincoln, 1979, pp. 30-31. 

a. Aatetm, p. 32. 

9. Letter froa Everett Dick to Andrew Qulliford, Deoember 17, 1980. , 

10. Oral interriew with Senator Carl T. Curtis, conducted by James Smith and 
Hoy aarnard, Kearney State College, May 30, 3980. 
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Notes, continued ^ 

U. Prancea Jacoba Alberta > editor Sgyfle, Mamorlas. Vola. I, II, ni. 
No city: Sod House Society, 1972, Vol. Ill™ 162. Subaequent 
refarencee will ba to volume and page number. 

12. Oral interview of Mae Manion by Sandra Seofield, Ceoember 5, 1980. One 
of Mr a. Manion' a beat known atsidenta was Mari Sandos. 

13. Robert Anderson, Prom SLavarr & Afflnenoa . Facta of publication not 
available. 

K./<nterview of Mra. Maude Chamberlain McGuire by John Nickens at Alliance, 
Nebraska, September 6, 1980. 

15. Oral interview of Mra. Katharine Piker by Erneat Grundy, October 9, 
1980, at Dawson County Court House, Lexington, Nebraska. ' 

16. Oral interview by Srneat and Phyllia Grundy oi' Deaaa and Clifford 
Vfoodman at their farm home southeast of Shelter, Nebraska, November 10. 
1980. 

17. Oral interview of Mra. Lorraine Englebreeht by Erneat Grundy at Osallala. 
Nebraska, August 13, 1980. 8»^*—» 

18. Oral interview of VHJjiV Croas by Erneat Grundy at Arthur County Court 
House, Arthur, Nebraska, August 12, 1980. 

19. Oral interview of Audrey Schoenbeck by Ernest and Phyllis Grundy, at 
Rock County Court House, Bassett, Nebraska, Ai^Tist 20, 1980. 

Chapter III . 

1. Oral interview with Dr. Anne Campbell by Dr." Anne Cognard, Co-director, 
Nebraska Committee for the Eamanitiea, in Lincoln, December 17, 1980. 

z ' Pfeiff er, Suoervisor, Statlatiey ^ Pacta about Nebraska. Vol. I, 

1979-80. Lincoln: Nebraska State Department of Education, 1979-80. 

3. Interview with Mrs. Lorraine Englebreeht by Erneat Grundy, August 13, 
1960, at Ogallala, Nebraska. 

4» Sophue Keith Winther, Jakj| AjLl Nehraaka . Lincoln t Ohiveraity of 

Nebraska Prase, 1976. First published 1936 by MacMillan Company, pp. 45.51. 

5. Winther, ^aet AJ^, pp. 141-163. * 

6. Nielsen, pp. 83-84. 

7. Snydar-Toat, Jfe. ttm» ." pp. 145-46. 

8. Interview with, Mra. Eliker, previously cited. 

9. Interview with Mrs. Manion, previously cited.. ^ 
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Notes, continued 

10. Oral interview of Mrs, Caroline Pifer by Sandra Scofield, December 11, 
1980, is rural Gordon, Nebraska* 

11. See "Country Schools and the Americanization of Ethnic Groups, " paper 
prepared by Sandra Scofield, Chedron State College, for "The Country 
School Legacy," January 20, 1981„ 

12. Oral interview of Harry Younglund by Ernest Grundy at Stroasbure. 
Nebraska, Ootober 1*, 1980. 

13. Oral interview by Loren Pinkerman of Clement W. Christensan, December 26, 
1980, at Lynch, Nebraska, five miles east and two north. 

U. Intervfw of Wilsie Cross by Ernest Grundy ,August 12, 1980, previously cited. 

Stasia n* 

1. Letter from Ray G. Parrish, Rulo, Nebraska, to Ernest Grundy, October 
U, 1980, 

2. Excerpts taken from Heritage vm.« t School, published 1976 by the 
Office for Publications and Information, Lincoln Public Sohools. Lincoln 
Nebraska* 

3. An unsigned, undated paper in possession of Stuhr Museum, Grand Island, 
Nebraska, Warren Rodgers, Educational Officer, is informative on textbooks 
in general and on the widespread use of the McGuffey Readers in par- 
ticular, stating that 122,000,000 copes were issued from 1336 to 1920 

and that many Nebraska schools used them. 

4.. William Christy, "The Ain't Box," Aj& Never Ljj us, fin, Thesis, Kearney 
.State College, July, 1966. 



5. Robert L. Conger's paper, written February, 1981, for "The Country 
School Legacy," sent to Ernest Grundy. 

6. Letter from Joseph E. Thackrey, Athens, Ohio, to Andrew Gulliford, Silt. 
Colorado, dated January U, 1981. 

7. Interview of Mrs. Helen Waits, Tryon, Nebraska, by Clayton Dobbins, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Tryon* Nebraska, September 25, 1980. 

8. From Nebjajfe I«ehj£, Vol. 13, 1910-11, p . Early copies of this 
uaindexed journal are valuable sources of information on early country 
schools. 

9. Fred Schroeder, "Educational Legacy: Rural One-room Schoolhouses, p. 9 
in Historic Preservation 
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Notes, continued H6 

1. See the Appendix of Nohrarita's &msR Schools. Stuhr Museum. 

2. From en eaeey by Karmen L. Karre, "The life of Mari Sandos aa & 
Teacher," prepared for Or. Helen Stauffer, Kearney State College, n.d. 

3. Oral interview of Mrs. Edna Peniska by Helen Barber, a teacher at Santee 
School, Santee, Nebraska, January 12, 1981. 

4. By Mattia Simons as told to Aye Musil, "Memories of a Schoolamna, " 
BttaHnlMk Vol « k V^il 1970, pp. 36-39 , 52-53. The editors add 
that "Mattie Simmons" is * fictitious character representing all school- 
teachers of the times. 

5. James Dertien's paper for "The Country School Legacy," January 21, 1981, 
p. 8, as taken from the W. P. A. Writers' Project, "Pioneer Life in 
Nebraska Pamphlets, Series II, p. 25—"Interview with Prank Grady (Haymond)." 

6. Reported in Dertien's paper, p. 9, a story related by Grace Thompson 
to Berry Lap sen, Oram, 1980. 

7. Reported in Dertien's paper, pp. 8-9, from W. P. A. Writer's Project, 
"Interview with Charles Wertz (Richland) 19 AO. Pioneer Life in Nebraska 
Paarehlata. Series H, pp. 10-18. 

8. Karmen L. Karre paper, p. 17. • 

9. John G. Neihardt, AJJ, ij & Beginning . Youth Remambarad. ' 1881-1901 . 
New Iork: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1972, pp. 156-163. 

10. Jo Ann Aamus, GlflnzUi« Nebraska Centennial 1872-197!!, n. d., no . 
publisher listed, presumably by the author in Glenville. 

11. A. J. Leach, History o£ Antelooa Couqty . Chicago: R. R. Donally and Sons, 
1909, pp. 167-70. 

12. Mrs. Mildred Anderson, taken from Polk newspaper, no date, circa 1980, f ? ) 
read onto tape during oral interview by Sriest Grundy at Stroma burg. 
Nebraska, October 16, 1980. 

13. Edwin Ford Piper, "The Schoolmistress," Bar bid Wire and Wavfarara . 
New Iork: The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 48-52. 



Chanter 71 . 

1. NjlKlflkm Educational SuHSS MSl> k SSSidft St Progreaa 1967U77 . 

Published by the Educational Service Units of Nebraska and the Nebraska 
Edttoatiaonal Service Unit Boards Association, no city, no date. 
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Notts, continued 

2. Utter of November 5, 1980, from Rodney D. Smith, Administrator, ESU #11, 
Holdrsge, Nebraska, to Ernest Grundy. 

3. Don Welch, "Poet In Rt aide nee at a Country School, TJfaa Rarer CVaa . 
Kearneyt Kearney Stata College Press, 1980, p. 11. 

A. Letter from Dr. Martin L. Heflebower, Director/School Psychologist, 

Sandhills Educational Services Coop, Broken Bow, Nabraska, Dac. 5, 1980, 
to Ernest Grundy. 

5. "Three R'a," from Jamas Dertien's renort on "The Country School Legacy. 
PP. 8-U, previously citad. * 



6. Oral interview with Gordon Hansen, County Superintendent of Schools for 
Adams County, by Ernest Grundy, November 5, 1980, at Hanover School, 
District 75, 10 miles southeast of Hastings. 

7. Reported in James Dartian's paper, p. 10, taken from an unpublished, 
untitled typed letter by C. W.Crum, Madison County Superintendent around 

, the turn of the present century. Letter deposited with Madison County 
Historical Society. 

8. Tape- prepared by Ray Craig, Superintendent of Schools for Lincoln 
County, for Ernest Grundy and "The Country School Legacy," at North 
Platte, October 22, 1980. 

9. Oral interview with Mr. Glen Estes, former County Superintendent of Schools 
for Rock County, Bassett, conducted by Ernest Grundy at Kearney State 
College Sept. 3, 1980, Kent Estes, son and KSC faculty, present. 

10. Oral interview of Mrs. Jane Peterson, Rock County Superintendent of 
Schools, Bassett, by Ernest Grundy, August 20, 1980. 

U. Oral interview with Miss Audrey Sohoenbeck, District 75, Pleasant HU3 
School, Rock County, Nebraska, August 20, 1980, by Ernest and Phyllis 
Grundy. Pleasant Hill is about thirty-five miles northwest of Burwell, 
but similarly across sparsely populated lands. 

12. Interview with Mtj. Christy Keller and Judith Duvalle at Bassett, August 20. 
1980, by Ernest and Phyllis Grundy, 

13. Peaceful Plains Pjpjj£* Peaceful Plains School, Thomas County, Nebraska, 
Sept. 1980, Vol. II, #1. Teachers Tina Chris tans an, North Star 
Route, Stajleton, HE., 69163. 
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